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Think  Safety  First! 


v / \ 

Each  year  on  July  Fourth,  Americans  celebrate  freedom,  and  independence  with  barbecues,  picnics;  and  family  gatherings. 
The  Fourth  of  July  can  be  one  of  the  best  days  of  the  year  ...  especially  if  you  celebrate  safely.  Illegal  fird^rks  continue  to  be  a 
serious  problem.  Over  the  past  10  years,  25-30  percent  of  the  injuries  associated  with  fireworks  have  typically  been  caused  by 
illegal  explosives  or  homema^Tireworks.  Today’s  consumer  Reworks  are  primarily  noted  for Jfieir  beautiful  visual  effects 


rather  than  explosive  najpe.  With  the  enactment  of  rigi 
fireworks  display  is  now  possible.  To  help  you  celebrate 
and  The  National  Council  on  Fireworks  Safety  offer  the  f< 

X 

* Always  read  and  fpU< 

* Have  an  aduft  present 


* Ignite  fireworks  outdoors  and  away  from  buildings  and  dry  gra: 

* Buy  from  reliable  fireworks  sellers 

* Have  a bucket  of  water  or  a fire  extingui$hefnearb 

Hr 

jflF 

* Never  experiment  or  attempt  to  make 


Light  one  at  a time 


* Never  re-ignite  malfunctioning  fireworks.  Instead  put  them  out 


i 


* Stand  several, feet  away  from  lit  fireworks 


1 


* Store  unusedfjjireworks  in  a cool,  drjfcjMace 

* Dispose  of  used  fireworks  properly  | 

* Never  give  fireworks  to  small  children 

' 

* Never  throw  fireworks  at  another  perso 

* Never  carry  fireworks  in  your  pocket 

* Never  shoot  fireworks  from  metal  or  glass  containers 


|H[Hn^safe,  enjoyable  backyard 
sumeXf|duct  Safety  Commission 


0 

I 
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safety. 


If  you  choose  to  use  fireworks  this  Fourth  of  July,  make  it  a family  event.  Teach  yourself  — and  your  children  — fireworks 
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Station  and  Company  Assets 

by  CSM  Roger  Letumo 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  left  side  of  the 
Operations  and  Analysis  Board,  the  Recruiting  Station 
or  Company  Assets  Form  (USAREC  Form  816-A). 

Let’s  head  straight  for  Section  Four,  Recruiter  Support 
(FYTD).  The  listed  support  activities  are  the  number  of  ADSW, 
COI  events,  DEP/DTP  functions,  HRAP,  RSB  exhibits,  and  TAIR 
events.  From  left  to  right,  it  asks  for  the  number  of  these 
support  activities  scheduled,  conducted,  leads  generated,  leads 
conducted,  and  enlistments.  What  value  does  this  section 
provide?  Is  it  useful  or  useless?  I’d  have  to  believe  many  think 
the  latter,  given  the  way  it’s  glossed  over  during  most  station 
and  company  briefs. 

Recruiter  Support  Activities.  Think  about  it:  activities  that 
support  the  recruiter  in  accomplishment  of  his/her  mission. 
Given  that  you  have  the  resources  to  accomplish  the  mission 
but  assuming  that  team  cannot  consistently  generate  enough 
new  leads  to  achieve  the  mission  on  the  left  side  of  the  board, 
then  common  sense  says  you  need  help.  These  support 
activities  are  combat  multipliers  that  increase  our  chances  of 
generating  the  one  or  two  additional  appointments  recruiters 
need  each  week  to  achieve  mission  consistently. 

It  appears  the  toughest  part  for  leaders  is  column  1 , Schedul- 
ing. Why?  Because  it  takes  time.  It  doesn't  impact  the  “now” 
and  we  want  immediate  gratification.  Today’s  effort  produces 
short-term  results.  It’s  the  long-term  planning  that  secures  the 
future.  Start  thinking  long  term! 

ADSW.  Folks,  we  have  the  money  - we’re  not  using  it.  UR 
350-7,  para  4-7,  states,  “The  ADSW  program  is  designed  to 
provide  recruiters  with  qualified  leads  and  referrals  by  bringing 
in  outstanding  US  Army  Reserve  members  onto  active  duty  for 
training  for  limited  periods  of  time.”  That’s  like  having  another 
recruiter.  If  you’re  missing  your  USAR  mission  and  the  units 
you  support  are  understrength,  then  teaming  up  is  a win-win 
opportunity.  Go  to  the  Reserve  unit  commander  or  senior  NCO. 
Ask  for  their  recommendations  for  ADSW  nominees.  Plan 
ADSW  usage  during  times  when  they  will  benefit  you  the  most. 
See  the  story  on  page  1 1 for  some  good  uses  of  ADSW. 

COI  Events.  Often  wasted.  Nine  out  of  1 0 COI  events  occur  in 
high  schools.  Of  those,  80  percent  occur  in  schools  we  already 
have  access  to.  High  school  events  are  okay  if  you’re  trying  to 
penetrate  closed  school  markets  or  schools  that  don’t  ASVAB, 
but  your  mission  is  80  percent  grads.  Think  about  it. 

UR  350-6,  Appendix  H,  says,  “The  COI  is  an  individual  who 
has,  in  most  cases,  comes  in  contact  with  those  young  men  and 
women  in  our  market.  The  COI  will  assist  you  by  providing 
leads  of  potential  prospects.  VIPs  are  individuals  who  support 
the  Army  by  giving  their  time  and  present  testimony  to  the 
recruiting  effort.” 

Our  target  audience  can  be  college  presidents,  deans, 
directors,  faculty  and  administrators,  district  commissioners, 
board  of  education  members,  major  or  small  city  job  service 
directors,  clergy,  youth  organization  leaders,  etc. 


The  fact  is  you  can’t  write  enough  seniors  to 
mission  box;  we  need  grads.  Go  after  those  COIs 
and  VIPs  who  can  help  us  tell  the  Army  story  and 
assist  in  the  recruiting  effort.  Before  we  can  get 
them  on  our  side,  we  need  to  educate  them.  Why? 
Because  the  fact  is,  of  the  US  population  age  17  to 
65,  only  6 percent  have  ever  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  That  leaves  94  percent  whose  military 
education  comes  from  TV,  radio,  and  newspaper.  Get  the 
picture?  Hence  the  need  for  COI  events. 

I recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a COI  event  in  Cody, 
Wyo.  The  recruiting  station,  commanded  by  SFC  Ronald 
McDaries,  and  SSG  Craig  Miller,  planned  and  conducted  one  of 
the  best  COI  events  I’ve  seen  in  years.  The  audience  included 
principals,  counselors,  police  officials,  pastors,  radio  personali- 
ties, chamber  of  commerce  members,  and  several  retired  and  ex- 
Army  people.  The  recruiters’  spouses  were  also  there.  McDaries 
gave  an  overview  of  Army  opportunities,  we  ate  lunch,  and  BG 
Robert  Wilson  (DCG-West)  was  guest  speaker.  Every  attendee 
received  a folder  with  Army  information,  including  a checklist 
where  additional  information  or  additional  services  could  be  re- 
quested. What  impressed  me  most  was  that  the  audience  knew 
their  local  recruiters  and  were  willing  to  help.  Kudos  to  Cody. 

DEP  Functions.  Often  planned  and  conducted  but  the 
columns  to  the  right  zero  out  from  there.  Why?  Have  you  been 
to  one  lately  and  observed  it  through  the  eyes  of  your  DEP  or 
DTP  member?  Would  you  want  to  bring  a friend?  Are  they  fun, 
are  they  interesting?  Do  we  use  these  functions  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  publicly  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  DEP  and  DTP 
members  (referrals,  promotions,  scholastic  or  athletic  accom- 
plishments, scouting,  etc.)?  How  far  out  do  you  plan?  Can  your 
functions  be  found  in  planning  guides?  I always  thought  the 
Marines  did  it  right.  We  can  do  better.  We’ve  got  a good  story 
on  no-cost-TAIR  in  this  issue  on  page  9. 

HRAP.  This  program  was  extended  to  20  days.  Select  DEP 
members  you  want  to  return  for  HRAP.  Stay  in  contact  after 
they  ship;  don’t  let  them  get  away.  Use  your  chain  of  command 
to  assist  in  their  return,  if  necessary.  When  they  report  for  duty, 
put  them  to  work  generating  leads.  That’s  what  they’re  for. 

RSB  Exhibits.  This  support  activity  is  hard  to  come  by. 
Looking  at  the  small  numbers  of  leads  generated,  it  is  painfully 
clear  we  poorly  plan  the  where  and  properly  coordinate  with  the 
who.  It  would  be  wise  to  find  an  alternate  just  in  case.  Use  them 
where  you  can  expose  large  numbers  of  potential  leads  to  the 
Army  story.  Then  quickly  follow-up  the  leads. 

TAIR  Events.  It’s  surprising  how  few  we  use.  I suspect  in 
many  cases  we’re  using  TAIR  from  local  USAR  units  and  not 
giving  ourselves  credit.  Decide  what  you  need  and  where  you 
want  TAIR  early  in  the  year.  Coordinate  with  your  Company 
Leadership  Team  and  A&PA.  Always  take  advantage  of  your 
USAR  assets. 

In  summation,  we  can  do  this  job  all  by  ourselves.  But  that 
means  doing  more  than  we’re  doing  now.  However,  there  are 
assets  available  and  people  in  and  out  of  uniform  who  can  help. 
Sometimes  all  we  have  to  do  is  ask.  Take  advantage  of  recruiter 
support.  Plan  it.  Use  it.  Good  recruiting.  *3 
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Corrections 

Sharp  eyes  caught  a couple  of  errors  in 
the  March-April  issue.  The  first  was  in  The 
Test,  question  7,  which  should  have  read 
as  follows: 

A prior  service  applicant  with  less  than  a 
3-year  break  in  service  is  returning  in 
his  or  her  PMOS  (converted  to  an  Army 
MOS).  Depending  on  the  prior  military ; 
service,  which  one  of  the  following 
would  not  be  required  to  attend  Basic 
Training? 

a.  Coast  Guard 

b.  Navy 

c.  Marine 

d.  Air  Force 

The  answer  should  be  c,  per  AR  60 1 - 
210,  para  5-20. 

Also,  the  author  of  the  article  on  the 
SORC,  pages  24-25,  was  CPT  Thomas 
Jarzen,  detachment  commander  at  Fort 
Benning. 

What  is  going  on? 

Melissa  Virus  - “Easy  Money”- Email 
Chain  Letters  - Denial  of  Service  -Slam- 
ming - Collect  Calls  - Phone  Rip-Offs 

All  of  the  above  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: They  are  scams  that  take  advantage 
of  unsuspecting  people  to  disrupt  business, 
tie  up  your  computer,  cheat  you,  the  gov- 
ernment, businesses,  and  private  individu- 
als. The  other  thing  they  have  in  common 
is  that  they  have  impacted  on  USA  R EC. 

The  best  defense  is  to  be  a smart  con- 
sumer who  knows  and  follows  the  rules. 
Know  and  understand  the  command  poli- 
cies, specifically,  CG-12  Use  of  Govern- 
ment Information  Technology  Resources, 
dated  Dec.  1,  1998.  Be  alert  to  possible 
rip-offs  and  cautious  about  opening  email 
from  people  you  do  not  know. 

Virus:  A computer  virus  is  a malicious 
code  that  can  cripple  a system,  from  tying 
up  the  mail  like  the  Melissa  virus  did,  to 
more  destructive  actions  that  can  destroy 
your  data.  The  best  protection  is  to  have 
the  latest  virus  protection  software  in- 
stalled and  to  never  open  suspicious  attach- 
ments from  unknown  sources.  Generally 
it  is  the  attachment  that  is  infected.  The 
Melissa  virus  was  activated  when  you 
opened  the  attachment  and  would  go  into 
your  address  book  and  grab  the  top  50  ad- 
dresses both  in  the  personal  and  global 
directories. 


Denial  of  Service:  Scams  like  “Easy 
Money”  promise  that  you  will  make 
money  by  resending  a message.  When  you 
resend  the  message  to  personal  mail  lists, 
try  to  clarify  the  message,  or  chastise  oth- 
ers for  sending  the  original  message,  you 
are  only  compouding  the  problem.  Use 
your  own  chain  of  command  and  never 
broadcast  messages  across  the  command. 
If  you  would  not  normally  send  message 
traffic  to  someone,  then  don’t  be  foolish 
enough  to  think  you  will  get  rich  by  doing 
it  now.  The  old  saying,  “There’s  no  such 
thing  as  a free  lunch,”  applies  here.  If  you 
do  send  these  types  of  messages,  you  are 
in  violation  of  the  command  policy  pro- 
hibiting mailing  of  “chain”  group  or  mass- 
distribution  messages. 

Collect  Call  Rip-Offs:  The  command 
policy  is  not  to  encourage  collect  calls  but 
we  do  accept  them.  Some  companies  have 
run  a scam  in  which  their  representative 
will  call  to  ask  if  we  accept  a collect  call 
and  may  even  identify  themselves  as  a ser- 
geant or  ask  for  a sergeant  who  does  not 
exist.  After  we  accept  charges  they  will  im- 
mediately hang  up.  The  command  will  be 
billed  for  as  much  as  $9.50  per  call.  If  this 
happens  report  it  to  your  Telecommunica- 
tions Control  Officer  so  they  can  watch  for 
inappropriate  charges  on  the  telephone  bill. 

Slamming:  This  happens  when  a com- 
pany causes  the  long  distance  telephone 
service  provider  to  be  changed  without  the 
authorization  of  the  customer.  This  has 
happened  to  some  USAREC  locations. 
This  scheme  is  usually  detected  when  the 
telephone  bill  is  being  reviewed  for  pay- 
ment. Currently,  the  official  long  distance 
carrier  for  USAREC  is  AT&T  under  the 
FTS  2000  contract.  Since  the  new  FTS 
2001  contract  has  been  awarded  to  MCI, 
we  will  be  working  with  GSA  and  con- 
verting to  MCI  long  distance  service. 

Airport  Calling  Card  Scam:  This  scam 
is  a little  harder  to  detect  but  is  easy  to  de- 
feat. The  criminal  using  this  scam  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  calling  card  and  pin  number. 
When  you  pick  up  a pay  phone  and  hear  a 
dial  tone  it  may  be  part  of  the  scam.  The 
dial  tone  could  be  provided  by  a criminal, 
who  has  called  into  the  phone,  and  is  wait- 
ing for  an  unsuspecting  user  to  enter  their 
card  number.  When  you  use  a calling  card 
from  an  airport  pay  phone,  after  picking 


up  the  receiver  depress  it  again  as  if  hang- 
ing up  the  phone,  this  will  disconnect  any- 
one attempting  to  use  this  scam. 

The  Director  of  Information  Manage- 
ment, Mr.  Roger  Balaban,  has  stated  that 
vigilance  now  will  help  ensure  our  auto- 
mation and  communications  systems  are 
available  to  support  our  mission  critical 
requirements.  IM  is  using  the  latest  virus 
scanning  software  and  has  put  safeguards 
or  firewalls  on  our  networks.  However, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  application  of 
common  sense. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  new'  vi- 
ruses every  week  and  cyber  attacks  against 
government  networks.  If  you  are  uncertain 
of  a message  source  or  purpose,  then  do 
not  open  it.  Call  your  Information  Man- 
agement Specialist  at  the  battalion  or  bri- 
gade, or  the  USAREC  Information  Man- 
agement Service  Oversight  Center  at  1- 
800-223-3735,  extension  6-1700,  or  com- 
mercial 502-626-1700. 

New  Bonus  for  Reclassification 
to  MOS  79R  and  Reenlistment 

by  CSM  Roger  Leturno 

Recently  the  commanding  general  sent 
a video  to  all  battalions  and  companies  to 
be  seen  by  every  soldier  in  this  command. 
MG  Gaddis  pointed  out  that  your  concerns, 
ideas,  and  recommendations  were  being 
heard  and  acted  upon. 

On  March  15  the  commanding  general 
briefed  the  DCSPER  and  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army  that  there  was  no  reenlistment 
bonus  for  recruiters,  and  therefore  no  mon- 
etary incentive  for  detailed  recruiters  to 
convert  to  MOS  79R.  They  listened!  Ef- 
fective April  2,  1999,  SRB2  has  been  au- 
thorized for  MOS  79R.  That  means  those 
who  reclassify  to  PMOS  79R  and  reenlist 
are  eligible  for  a bonus  of  two  months  base 
pay  times  the  number  of  years  of  reenlist- 
ment. 

Detailed  recruiters  and  their  leaders  are 
reminded  that  conversion  to  MOS  79R  is 
still  a formal  request  with  chain  of  com- 
mand recommendations  for  approval.  Past 
production  performance  is  only  one  piece 
of  the  decision  process.  Technical  compe- 
tence, demonstrated  ability,  and  potential 
are  still  key.  MOS  79R  means  more  than 
being  a recruiter. 

ft  says  you  have  what  it  takes  to  lead, 
train,  mentor,  and  motivate  our  recruiting 
force  to  success.  It  says  you’ve  got  the 
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self-discipline  and  drive  to  command  a re- 
cruiting station,  wear  a diamond,  and  ulti- 
mately the  star  with  wreath  in  this  com- 
mand. Responsibility  for  conversion  to 
MOS  79R  still  rests  on  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. The  station  commander,  first  ser- 
geant, company  commander,  battalion  ser- 
geant major,  and  battalion  commander 
must  ensure  this  new  reenlistment  bonus 
is  not  the  driving  motive  for  reclassifica- 
tion to  cadre  recruiter. 

This  SRB  is  only  the  beginning.  I’m 
confident  the  Army  leadership  is  on  the 
verge  of  announcing  many  more  incentives 
to  assist  you  in  accomplishing  this  mission 
and  building  tomorrow’s  Army. 

The  face  of  USAREC  is  changing  with 
your  help.  We’re  getting  what  we  want, 
now  it’s  time  to  give  the  Army  what  it 
needs.  1 am  confident  in  your  profession- 
alism and  ability  to  turn  these  incentives 
into  contracts. 

Good  recruiting. 

Fort  McClellan  ends  84  years 
as  South’s  showcase 

by  Hershal  Chapman 
Army  News  Service 

Fort  McClellan  closed  in  late  May,  but 
the  US  Army  Chemical  School  will  keep 
operating  there  for  several  months  and  of- 
ficials said  military  police  will  continue 
training  there  until  September. 

As  soon  as  a class  ends  at  Fort 
McClellan,  officials  said  that  portion  of 
the  school  will  move  to  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  However,  they  said  basic 
classes  could  be  in  session  in  Missouri, 
while  other  courses  are  in  session  at  Fort 
McClellan. 

The  move  of  both  the  US  Army  Mili- 
tary Police  and  the  US  Army  Chemical 
Schools  to  Fort  Leonard  Wood  — now 
the  Army’s  Maneuver  Support  Center  — 
will  place  three  major  schools  there,  in- 
cluding the  US  Army  Engineer  School. 

Fort  McClellan  will  cease  to  exist  as 
an  active  Army  post  on  Sept.  30,  officials 
said.  The  1995  Base  Realignment  and 
Closure  commission  made  the  decision  to 
close  the  post,  and  actions  have  been  un- 
derway for  the  past  few  years. 

A pioneer  in  one-station-unit-training. 
Fort  McClellan  trained  chemical  and  MP 
recruits  from  basic  training  through  their 
advanced  individual  training  phase. 
Officers,  warrant  officers,  and  noncom- 


missioned officers  periodically  return  to 
the  post  to  continue  their  professional  edu- 
cation and  development  throughout  their 
careers. 

For  20  continuous  years  (and  for  a 
dozen  years  earlier  before  the  Chemical 
Corps'  disestablishment  in  1973  and  sub- 
sequent re-establishment  in  1979), 
McClellan  was  home  to  the  Chemical 
Corps  and  Regiment.  It  was  also  the  pro- 
fessional home  to  the  Military  Police  Corps 
and  Regiment  for  24  continuous  years 
after  the  MP  School  moved  from  Fort 
Gordon,  Ga.,  in  1975. 

Army  studies  mobile  high 
school  student  issues 

by  Gerry  J.  Gilmore 
Army  News  Service 

Army  leaders  and  school  officials 
worldwide  will  work  together  to  gather  in- 
formation for  a first-ever.  Army-sponsored 
study  that  looks  at  transition  issues  affect- 
ing military  and  civilian  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

The  Secondary  Education  Transition 
Study  officially  began  April  30  and  runs 
through  Feb.  29,  2000,  said  MAJ  Brenda 
L.  Hickey,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staffs  spe- 
cial assistant  for  quality  of  life  issues. 

Army  leaders  believe  the  results  of  the 
study  should  help  military  and  civilian 
school  officials  better  understand  and  re- 
solve challenges  faced  by  military  family 
members  and  civilian  high  school  students 
who  pack  up  and  move  with  their  families 
every  few  years,  said  Hickey.  Installation 
commanding  generals  and  military  and 
civilian  education  officials  kicked  off  the 
study  at  a March  25-26  senior  leaders’ 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  she  said. 

“We  feel  that  this  study  can  benefit  all 
mobile  populations,  not  just  military,”  said 
Hickey.  “[At  the]  senior  leader  meeting  ... 
we  talked  about  how  we  wanted  part  of 
the  results  of  the  study  to  include  the  best 
[educational]  practices  used  in  the  civil- 
ian sector.” 

Hickey  notes  that  quality  of  life  issues, 
such  as  schools,  are  especially  important 
to  Army  leaders,  since  approximately  62 
percent  of  today’s  force  is  married. 

Additionally,  she  said,  with  deploy- 
ments increased  300  percent  since  1989, 
improved  military  readiness  would  be  an- 
other benefit  of  the  study,  as  service  mem- 
bers deploy  in  a better  frame  of  mind  when 


they  know  family  members  are  being  cared 
for  in  their  absence. 

June  sergeant  promotions 
double  from  May 

by  Gerry  J.  Gilmore 
Army  News  Service 

Sergeant  promotions  from  the  June  list 
will  double  those  made  in  May,  as  part  of 
ongoing  Army  efforts  to  maintain  noncom- 
missioned officer  strength. 

The  Army  needs  more  sergeants  - and 
NCOs  at  all  grades  — to  replace  departing 
soldiers  on  a “one-for-one”  basis  in  a post- 
drawdown, steady-state  Army,  said  SGM 
William  T.  Hursh,  the  enlisted  promotions 
sergeant  major  in  the  Pentagon’s  Office  of 
the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel. 

“The  promotion  opportunities  to  ser- 
geant are  excellent,  but  soldiers  must  be 
on  the  sergeant  promotion  list  to  be  pro- 
moted,” said  Hursh,  who  noted  2,055  sol- 
diers were  selected  to  make  sergeant  from 
the  June  promotion  list,  while  1 ,000  troops 
were  tabbed  for  three  stripes  in  May. 

The  June  NCO  promotion  list  also  fea- 
tures 40  new  sergeants  major,  175  master 
sergeants,  500  sergeants  first  class,  and  800 
staff  sergeants,  said  Hursh.  The  Army  re- 
cently changed  enlisted  personnel  policy, 
he  said,  to  facilitate  the  promotion  of  ser- 
geants. 

Corporals  receive  lateral  appointments 
from  specialist  rank  with  no  correspond- 
ing increase  in  pay,  according  to  Hursh. 

Effective  June  1,  the  promotion  score 
waiting  time  for  sergeant  was  reduced  from 
90  days  to  60  days,  Hursh  said.  This 
change  has  already  affected  sergeant  pro- 
motions. 

OPM  approves  collection  for 
Kosovar  refugees 

by  SFC  Connie  E.  Dickey 
Army  News  Service 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
has  authorized  a special  solicitation  for 
cash  donations  from  federal  employees 
now  through  Aug.  3 1 to  help  the  Kosovar 
refugees. 

Normally,  the  only  authorized  cash 
collections  for  charity  in  Army  offices  are 
for  the  CFC  in  the  fall  and  AER  in  the 
spring.  The  exception  for  Kosovar  refu- 
gees was  granted  after  the  White  House 
sent  a memo  to  OPM  requesting  the  spe- 
cial authorization,  an  OPM  spokesman 
said. 
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Are  we...? 

By  MSG  Dave  Rosenfeld,  Recruiter  Management  NCO;  RO  - TNP 

I was  once  told  that,  “We,  in  our  zeal  to  give  our  kids 
everything  that  we  didn’t  have  (cars,  stereos,  faddish 
clothes),  have  failed  to  give  them  that  which  we  did  have 
(commitment,  respect  for  our  elders,  confidence).”  1 don’t 
know  who  I should  be  giving  credit  to  for  that  statement; 
however,  does  it  apply  to  our  new  recruiters? 

What  makes  a good,  better  yet,  an  exceptional  recruiter? 
Is  it  any  different  than  that  what  makes  a great  tanker  or 
medic?  Integrity,  personal  courage,  and  determination  are 
but  a few  of  the  qualities  that  the  successful  possess.  So 
why  is  it  that  so  many  of  our  best  NCOs,  purportedly  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  chosen  career  fields,  cannot  attain 
success  in  one  of  the  most  challenging  of  professions,  the 
recruiting  of  today’s  new  soldiers? 

There  is,  without  a doubt,  a different  excuse  or  reason 
for  each  soldier.  However,  my  question  is  still  the  same.  Did 
we,  the  cadre  recruiter,  the  79R,  the  professional  recruiter, 
give  our  new  soldier  everything  that  was  given  to  us?  Did 
we  sponsor  the  soldier  when  he  or  she  was  inbound?  Did 
we  order  business  cards  for  them,  or  just  wait  to  see  if  the 
soldier  really  did  show  up?  After  all,  they  could  have  been 
diverted.  Did  we  counsel  the  new  soldier  like  our  platoon 
sergeant  taught  us  so  many  years  ago,  or  did  we  just  give 
them  a photocopy  of  another  soldier’s?  Did  we  take  that 
new  recruiter  to  their  assigned  high  school  and  show  them 
how  and  why  to  fill  out  the  high  school  folder,  or  did  we 
just  point  it  out  on  a map  and  say,  “Good  hunting?”  Did  we 
give  our  new  soldier  everything  that  was  given  to  us? 

Did  we  enforce  the  need  to  fill  out  a planning  guide 
correctly?  Probably.  Did  we  ensure  the  new  recruiter  made 
X number  of  phone  calls,  and  Y number  of  appointments? 
Most  assuredly.  You  see,  these  are  things  that  we  are 
comfortable  with. 


But  did  we  go  on  the  very 
first  house  call  or  leave  that 
for  the  “mentor”  to  do?  Did 
we  sit  down  with  that  new 
recruiter  and  each  and  every 
DEP/DTP  member  whom  they 
were  to  assume  and  do  an 
interview  with  them?  Did  we 
give  them  a set  time  for  DPR 
and  tell  them  that  if  they 
missed  it,  we  would  hunt  them 
down?  Possibly  not.  Some  are 
not  comfortable  with  these  situations. 


Now  I submit  to  you.  Sergeant  79R,  don’t  you  think  that 
is  what  the  new  recruiter  has  a right  to?  A senior  non- 
commissioned officer  who  will  go  the  extra  mile  for  them. 
After  all,  we  ask  them  to  go  the  extra  mile  for  us  as  a 
command,  don’t  we?  We  take  the  soldiers  out  of  their 
comfort  zone.  We  ask  them  to  work  longer  hours  than  they 
ever  had  to,  bar  maybe  a deployment  or  two,  chasing  “kids” 
who  hold  that  recruiter’s  fate  in  their  hands.  We  tell  them 
that  this  is  a tough  job  but  that  it  can  be  done.  After  all,  “we 
did  it.”  But  have  we  given  our  new  soldier  everything  that 
was  given  to  us? 

Did  we  assist  our  new  recruiters  with  their  sales  presen- 
tations? Did  we  observe  the  number  of  “conducts”  that 
USAREC  Pam  350-2  requires  of  us?  Have  we  sat  and 
listened  to  the  phone  calls  that  our  new  recruiter  is  making, 
or  do  we  just  tell  the  soldier  that  their  PMS  is  lacking? 

There  are,  without  a doubt,  senior  recruiters  who 
themselves  may  never  have  received  the  proper  training  in 
accordance  with  regulatory  guidance.  I know  and  under- 
stand this.  However,  should  those  same  NCOs  not  strive  to 
improve  what  they  know  to  be  a shortcoming?  The  first  line 
of  the  NCO  creed  is,  “No  one  is  more  professional  than  I;  I 
am  a non-commissioned  officer,  a leader  of  soldiers.” 

I submit  to  you  that  maybe  it’s  time  for  us  to  lead  and 
not  wander  blindly.  We  tell  ourselves  that  we  are  doing  new 
and  inspired  things  to  make  mission.  The  Army  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  new  laptop  computers  for  every 
recruiter,  station  commander,  CLT  and  BLT  member  in  the 
command.  There  is  a new  and  dynamic  sales  presentation 
included  with  it.  However,  it  will  do  the  command  no  good 
if  the  system  is  not  used.  If  appointments  are  not  made  and 
conducted,  we  cannot  floor  people,  and  if  we  don’t  floor 
them,  we  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army.  We  must  get 
comfortable  with  the  new  technology  the  command  is 
embracing,  or  we  will  fail.  While  we  may  be  doing  all  sorts 
of  new  things,  are  we  getting  the  tried  and  true  things  done? 
Do  we  have  100  percent  contacts  on  our  ’99  seniors?  Do 
our  new  recruiters  even  know  where  to  look  to  find  the 
milestones?  Are  we  giving  our  new  soldiers  everything  that 
was  given  to  us? 
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What  I’m  getting  at  is  leadership.  It  is  my  deeply  felt 
belief  that  the  life  blood  of  this  command  is  the  station 
commander  and  the  first  sergeant.  FM  22-100  states: 

“The  ability  to  develop  a leadership  team  is  es- 
sential to  success  in  war.  While  we  have  traditionally 
viewed  leadership  as  an  individual  influence  effort, 
today  s operations  doctrine  demands  we  also  view  it  as 
leadership  teams.  A leadership  team  consists  of  a leader 
and  those  subordinates  necessary  to  plan  and  execute 
operations.  For  example,  a platoon  leader  s leadership 
team  usually  consists  of a platoon  sergeant  and  the  squad 
leaders....  Leaders  must  develop  a team  that  anticipates 
requirements  and  exercises  initiative  within  the 
commander  ,’v  intent.  Units  may  fail  because  of  a single 
leader  s ineptness,  but  units  succeed  in  combat  because 
of  the  collective  efforts  of  leadership  teams.  An  effec- 
tive leadership  team  will  provide  continuity  in  combat 
that  is  tied  to  a commander  s intent  instead  of  to  a spe- 
cific leader  or  person.  Responsive  teams  react  quickly 
because  of  their  common  understanding  of  mission  re- 
quirements. ” 

USAREC  purposely  calls  the  company  headquarters  a 
company  leadership  team  (CLT);  however,  we  don’t  include 
station  commanders  in  the  CLT.  If  the  aforementioned  field 
manual  states  that  Army  doctrine  includes  squad  leaders  in  a 
leadership  team,  should  we  include  station  commanders  in 
ours?  Or  do  we  already?  You  see,  we  as  humans  only  do 
what  we  see  others  doing  before  us. 

Even  as  children  we  model  ourselves  after  those  we  see, 
teachers,  parents,  and  mentors  - good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

If  the  station  commander  is  a high-speed,  low-drag  mentor, 
trainer,  motivator,  and  ego-stroker,  that  station  will  succeed. 
And  when  that  station  commander  moves  on,  that  same 
station  may  fail  miserably  under  someone  else’s  tutorage. 
The  same  holds  true  at  the  company  level  and  battalion.  You 
take  those  same  high-speed  station  commanders,  promote 
them,  and  give  them  a company,  they  can’t  help  but  im- 
prove things.  Their  motivation  is  contagious.  Elowever,  take 
a soldier  who  is  negative,  make  him  or  her  a first  sergeant, 
and  watch  a one-time  highly  successful  company  fall  to 
pieces. 


The  NCO  Creed: 

No  one  is  more 
professional  than  //  / am 
a non-commissioned 
officer,  a leader  of 
soldiers. 


Now  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I’m  not  stating  that  all  of  the 
command’s  problems  lie  with  the  station  commander.  Again, 
we  only  do  that  which  we  have  seen  before.  So  the  question 
must  be  asked,  do  our  first  sergeants  mentor  and  train  the 
company  commanders?  Station  commanders?  The  field 
recruiter?  They  are  the  primary  trainers  for  the  company, 
are  they  not?  And  again,  I’m  not  advocating  that  the  first 
sergeants  are  the  sole  bearer  of  responsibility.  I am  however 
stating  that  the  largest  part  of  the  responsibility  does  reside 
between  these  two  positions. 

Everyone  above  the  station  level  is  in  this  command  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  supporting  the  field  force.  Therefore, 
the  majority  of  praise  as  well  as  criticism  is  going  to  focus 
on  the  station  commander,  and  since  the  first  sergeant  is  the 
primary  trainer  and  driving  force  of  this  command,  again, 
the  first  sergeant  has  an  equal  stake. 

FM  22-100  defines  leadership  as  the  process  of  influenc- 
ing others  to  accomplish  the  mission  by  providing  puipose, 
direction,  and  motivation. 

If  you,  as  a leader,  can  motivate  your  soldiers  to  buy  into 
your  way  of  thinking,  and  you  are  only  thinking  of  taking 
care  of  them  and  training  them  to  Mission  Box  and  success, 
the  rest  will  fall  into  place.  Once  you  have  sold  them,  they 
will  take  the  mission  as  their  own  and  make  it  happen.  That 
is  what  leadership  is  all  about. 
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Celebrating  the  Army's  birthday 


They 

were 

soldiers 

first 


by  SSG  Jason  Caswell 
Harrisburg  Bn 

Make  the  most  of 
yourself  for  that  is  all 
there  is  of  you. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


The  United  States  Army,  for  most  of 
us,  was  our  first  move  into  adulthood. 
The  Army  took  us  from  high  school  or 
college  and  turned  us  into  soldiers. 
Some  of  us  have  become  professional 
noncommissioned  officers,  some  will 
return  to  civilian  life. 

Many  have  used  the  Army  as  a 
stepping  stone,  a means  to  get  from  one 
point  in  life  to  another.  Once  that  goal 
has  been  achieved,  they  become  known 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  were  soldiers 
but  for  what  they  accomplished  after 
leaving  the  Army. 

Edgar  Perry  enlisted  into  the  Army 
on  May  26,  1827,  as  an  artilleryman 
assigned  to  Battery  H,  1st  Artillery,  at 
Fort  Independence  in  Boston.  SGM 


Perry  was  discharged  from  the  Army  in 
1830.  He  then  regained  his  birth  name, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  and  today  is  viewed  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  American 
writers  and  the  father  of  the  modem 
short  story. 

Bom  in  Camden,  Ohio,  Sherwood 
Anderson  quit  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  later  joined  the  Army  and 
served  in  Cuba  during  the  Spanish 
American  War.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  war,  Anderson  became  a successful 
paint  manufacturer  until  he  published 
his  first  book  in  1916.  His  literary 
works  such  as  Winesburg,  Ohio , 
published  in  1919,  influenced  other 
literary  giants  such  as  Ernest 
Hemingway,  who  also  was  an  American 
soldier. 

American  cartoonist  Charles  Schulz, 
known  to  his  friends  as  “Sparky,”  was 
an  infantry  staff  sergeant  during  World 
War  11.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  left  the 
Army  and  took  up  his  love  of  drawing. 
He  soon  became  known  for  his  unfor- 
gettable characters  such  as  Charlie 
Brown  and  that  war-fighting  beagle. 
Snoopy,  in  the  “Peanuts”  comic  strip. 

A soldier  pulling  guard  duty  one 
lonely  night  in  Europe  wrote  the  hit 


song.  In  the  Still  of  the  Night , in  1 956. 
That  soldier  was  Fred  Parris  of  The  Five 
Satins.  When  this  song  was  released  it 
quickly  hit  number  one  on  the  charts. 
Today  this  song  is  one  of  the  most 
requested  of  the  “golden  oldies.” 

Novelist  Piers  Anthony  was  bom  in 
England  in  1934.  He  became  a natural- 
ized American  citizen  in  1958  while 
serving  in  the  US  Army.  He  sold  his 
first  novel  in  1962  and  many  since  have 
made  it  to  The  New  York  Times  best 
seller  list.  Some  of  his  works  include 
the  Incarnations  of  Immortality  series 
and  A Spell  for  Chameleon. 

In  1961,  Johnny  Allen  Hendrix 
enlisted  into  the  Army  to  fulfill  his  life 
long  dream  to  be  a “Screaming  Eagle.” 
He  got  his  wish  and  was  assigned  to  the 
101s1  Airborne  Division,  until  an  injury 
forced  his  discharge.  He  then  followed 
his  second  dream,  to  become  a musician. 
With  a minor  name  change,  Jimmi 
Hendrix  is  now  known  throughout  the 
world  for  his  pioneering  music. 

Writer  and  director  Oliver  Stone  won 
an  Academy  Award  for  best  picture  in 
1 986  for  the  movie  Platoon,  which  was 
based  on  his  own  experience  as  a soldier 
in  Vietnam.  Staff  Sergeant  Barry  Sadler, 
also  a Vietnam  veteran,  was  so  moved 
by  his  experience  as  a Special  Forces 
soldier  that  he  wrote  and  sang  the  best- 
selling song  of  1966,  The  Ballad  of  the 
Green  Berets. 

An  ancient  Athenian  oath  states,  “I 
will  not  disgrace  the  soldier’s  arms,  nor 
abandon  the  comrade  who  stands  at  my 
side;  but  whether  alone  or  many,  I will 
tight  to  defend  things  sacred  and 
profane.  I will  hand  down  my  country 
not  lessened,  but  larger  and  better  than  I 
have  received  it.” 

These  people  are  not  known  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  soldiers;  instead,  they 
are  known  for  their  personal  accom- 
plishments after  the  Army.  But  one 
thing  is  certain,  through  their  achieve- 
ments, these  former  soldiers  have 
contributed  greatly  to  who  we  are  and 
have  made  this  country  culturally  larger 
and  better. 
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High  school 
student  creates 
Army  Club 


Army  Club  members  from  Everett  Alvarez  High  School  in  Salinas, 
Calif.,  pose  with  the  dub's  advisor,  SSG  David  Flenner,  from  the 
Salinas  Recruiting  Station. 


Story  and  photos  by  Rena  Clark, 
Sacramento  Battalion  A&PA 

SALINAS,  Calif.  — After  realizing 
that  most  of  his  fellow  high  school 
students  know  little  about  the  Army, 
K.C.  Wachholz-Yee,  I 7,  took  matters 
into  his  own  hands.  At  the  start  of  his 
senior  year  at  Everett  Alvarez  High 
School,  he  organized  an  “Army  Club.” 

“It’s  a way  to  provide  information 
about  the  Army  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 
A lot  of  people  have  views  about  the 
Army  that  aren’t  accurate.  They  think  if 
you  join  the  Army  you  are  going  to  die, 
or  that  the  only  thing  to  you  can  do  in 
the  Army  is  combat  arms,”  said 
Wachholz-Yee,  who  joined  the  Army’s 
Delayed  Entry  Program  last  July. 

Although  recruiting  isn’t  the  club’s 


SSG  David  Flenner  explains  numerous 
Army  ribbons  and  badges  to  Army  Club 
members  K.  C.  Wachholz-  Yee  (right)  and 
David  Mangia.  Wachholz-Yee,  who 
started  the  dub,  serves  as  its  president. 


goal,  so  far  three  Army  Club  members 
have  become  DEP  members,  according 
to  the  club’s  advisor,  SSG  David 
Flenner,  of  the  Salinas  Recruiting 
Station.  Additionally,  one  club  member, 
Daniel  Magnia,  said  he  declined  an  Air 
Force  Academy  nomination  to  join  the 
US  Army  Reserve,  and  is  now  seeking 
an  ROTC  scholarship. 

Since  September,  the  club  has  met 
once  a week  during  the  school’s  desig- 
nated ‘club  period’  Tuesday  mornings. 

In  addition  to  discussing  Army  life  and 
options.  Army  guest  speakers  visit  to 
discuss  their  jobs.  The  attendance 
fluctuates  because  students  are  allowed 
to  check  out  other  clubs  during  the 
meeting  period.  Non-members  often 
stop  by  to  see  the  Army  Club  in  action, 
and  sometimes  Army  Club  members 
visit  other  clubs. 

Because  several  students  already 
have  Army  experience  they  are  a great 
source  of  information  for  students  who 
are  thinking  of  enlisting,  according  to 
Flenner. 

One  club  member,  Joey  Timar,  joined 
the  Army  Reserve’s  Delayed  Training 
Program  last  year.  He  completed  basic 
training  last  summer,  and  now  shares  his 
experiences  with  club  members. 

Although  there  have  been  three 
enlistments  as  a result  of  the  Army  Club, 
the  goal  isn’t  to  recruit  everyone.  In 
fact,  there  is  one  student  who  knows  he 
won’t  enlist  in  the  Army  - he’s  a Marine 
DEP  member  who  joined  the  club  to  be 
around  other  military-minded  students, 
said  Flenner. 


Others  are  like  sophomore  Dane 
Jaochicoi,  who  doesn’t  know  if  he  wants 
to  join  but  has  attended  meetings  since 
the  club’s  formation,  he  said. 

“Joining  the  Army  is  a possibility,  but 
I guess  I really  don’t  know  yet,”  he  said. 

Senior  Amanda  Davis,  who  is  captain 
of  the  school’s  swim  team,  said  she  is 
considering  joining  the  Army.  “I’ve 
been  an  informal  member  since  the 
beginning.  At  first  I went  because  a 
friend  talked  me  into  it,  but  now  I'm 
thinking  about  joining,”  she  said. 

In  order  to  be  a club,  1 5 students  had 
to  sign  up.  According  to  Wachholz-Yee, 
he  obtained  the  necessary  number,  but  at 
first  school  officials  were  wary  of 
allowing  an  Army  club. 

“They  didn’t  want  direct  recruiting  to 
occur  at  the  club  meetings,”  he  said. 

After  he  wrote  a persuasive  letter 
outlining  the  goals  of  the  club  and 
included  supporting  statements  from 
Flenner  and  from  CPT  Michael  Parodi, 
the  Gilroy  Recruiting  Company  com- 
mander, he  was  given  the  go-ahead  by 
school  officials. 

“I  explained  that  the  club  wasn’t  out 
to  recruit.  It  is  there  to  present  ideas  and 
share  information  about  the  Army,”  he 
said. 

After  he  enters  the  Army  and  com- 
pletes basic  training,  Wachholz-Yee  will 
work  in  communications.  He  plans  to 
make  the  Army  a career. 

The  club  idea  has  become  so  popular 
that  Army  Clubs  have  formed  at  three 
other  high  schools  in  the  Gilroy  Com- 
pany area,  according  to  Parodi. 
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Who  says  there’s  no 
such  thingp 


Fort  Lee-Beck/ej 
partnership  produces 
no -cost  TAIR  events 

Story  by  Jerry  Patton,  photos  by 
Dee  Register,  Beckley  Bn  A&PA 

“The  best  Army  in  the  world  grows 
its  roots  in  its  young  enlisted  soldiers,” 
said  CSM  Howard  Rathmann,  command 
sergeant  major  for  the  Combined  Arms 
Support  Command,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 
“Soldiers  are  our  credentials!  We 
simply  cannot  maintain  a first-rate  Army 
without  top-quality  recruits.” 

Those  comments  reflect  how  the 
senior  leadership  at  Fort  Lee  has 
adopted  the  thought  process  that  Army 
recruiting  is  everyone’s  business. 

With  the  armed  services’  difficulty  in 
making  mission  all  over  the  national 
media  in  recent  months,  a higher  level  of 
awareness  of  the  situation  has  reached 
senior  leaders  Army-wide.  Coupled  with 
the  budget  cuts  of  the  past  several  years, 
it  has  become  extremely  important  for 
Army  installations  to  get  as  much  “bang 
for  the  buck”  as  possible.  This  has 
impacted  the  Total  Army  Involvement  in 
Recruiting  program  as  much  as  any 
other  in  the  Army  recruiting  toolkit. 

Misunderstood  by  installations 

At  the  installation  level,  TAIR  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  misunderstood 
programs  in  the  Army  today.  After  five 
years  of  zero  TAIR  dollars  to  spend, 
most  of  the  knowledgeable  program 
managers  at  the  installations  (and  many 
at  recruiting  battalions  also)  had  left, 
moving  on  to  bigger  and  better  things. 

With  the  return  of  TAIR  funding  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  suddenly  an  already 
overworked  installation  G-3  or  PAO 


staff  was  now  having  to  spend 
time  reviewing  TAIR  requests 
received  from  recruiting 
battalions  across  the  country 
and  thinking,  “Why  should  I 
support  this  event?  What  about 
our  training  schedule?  What 
about  our  deployments?  What 
about  our  NTC  rotation?  What 
about...?” 

Those  and  probably  many  less- 
charitable  conversations  were  probably 
floating  around  installations  during  the 
first  year  of  TAIR’s  return  as  a combat 
multiplier  for  recruiters. 

Normally,  and  understandably,  units 
are  reluctant  to  send  their  “super-troops” 
away  from  the  post  for  work  that  doesn't 
directly  benefit  the  unit,  especially  not 
for  a week  or  more  at  a time.  With  the 
increased  number  of  deployments  and 
everything  else  G-3s  are  responsible  for, 
TAIR  is  understandably  relegated  to  a 
low  rung  on  the  priority  ladder. 

Support  from  the  top 

At  the  request  of  the  USAREC 
commander,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Dennis  Reimer,  sent  a personal 
letter  to  division  and  post  commanders 
promoting  the  importance  of  the  TAIR 
program.  From  that  letter,  some  installa- 
tion commanders  began  to  realize  how 
important  support  to  recruiting  was  to 
the  Army  as  a whole.  The  TAIR 
program  was  being  regenerated  and  the 
installations  began  sending  us  their 
“super-troops.” 

To  make  the  TAIR  program  work,  it 
first  takes  a real  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  installation  leaders  and  then 
on  the  G-3  or  PAO  TAIR  manager  that, 
by  sending  us  their  best,  their  soldier 
might  actually  be  responsible  for  helping 
to  fill  the  shortfall  in  their  own  units. 


A parachute  rigger 
TAIR  team  member 
adjusts  airborne  gear 
on  one  of  the  visitors 
at  the  1998  Army 
birthday  display  in 
Roanoke 


TAIR  is  community 
relations 

So  what  has  “no- 
cost”  TAIR  got  to  do 
with  this?  The  answer  is 
community  relations  and  the  battalion’s 
limited  TAIR  budgets.  All  Army  installa- 
tions are  required  by  AR  360-61  to 
operate  a viable  ComRel  program. 
ComRel  events  are  post-sponsored,  so 
the  post  absorbs  the  cost.  So  if  TAIR 
events  can  be  scheduled,  both  the  post 
and  the  local  recruiters  can  reap  the 
benefits  - positive  Army  exposure  in  the 
public  for  both,  credit  for  a ComRel  event 
for  the  post,  and  leads  gained  for  the 
recruiter. 

These  events,  however,  are  normally 
limited  to  “the  distance  in  which  travel 
to  and  from  an  event  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day  without  requiring 
overnight  accommodations.”  This  is 
usually  a 50-mile  radius  around  the  post, 
so  normally  only  the  local  recruiting 
company  near  the  installation  gets  the 
benefits  from  these  post  ComRel  events. 

The  pay-off 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  MG 
Daniel  Brown,  commander.  Combined 
Arms  Support  Command  (CASCOM), 
MG  James  M.  Wright,  commander. 
Quartermaster  Center  and  School;  CSM 
Howard  Rathmann  ; CPT  Desi  Wyatt, 
commander,  Richmond  Recruiting 
Company;  and  the  A&PA  staff  at  the 
Beckley  Battalion,  27  low-cost  and  15 
no-cost  TAIR  events  have  been  accom- 
plished over  the  past  three  years. 

Those  27  events  resulted  in  930  new 
leads  for  the  Richmond  Company.  At 
an  average  cost  of  less  than  $115  for 
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each  event,  the  leads  cost  us  approxi- 
mately $3.1 1 each.  The  added  benefit 
was  that  Richmond  Company  schools 
were  penetrated  151  times.  The  15  no- 
cost  events  resulted  in  766  new  leads 
and  penetrated  the  schools  40  times. 

“Every  soldier  must  sell  the  Army 
and  assist  recruiters  to  gain  accessions,” 
Rathmann  said.  “The  Army’s  future 
relies  in  large  part  in  the  success  of  these 
efforts  by  the  Total  Army.  Here  at  Fort 
Lee,  the  senior  leadership  looks  for 
events  to  help  local  recruiters. 

“This  attitude,”  he  continued, 

“coupled  with  the  best  Hometown 
Recruiter  Assistance  Program  in 
TRADOC  assures  Fort  Fee’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  Army’s  accession  mission. 
Secondly,  we  succeeded  in  using  post- 
wide CSM  meetings  to  discuss  the 
recruiting  mission  and  how  we  can 
assist.  Finally,  we  remain  heavily 
involved  in  the  TAIR  program.  As  TAIR 
requests  come  to  our  installation,  our 
Public  Affairs  Office  processes  them, 
and  units  are  tasked  to  provide  support. 
Once  a tasker  goes  out,  only  the  installa- 
tion commanding  general  or  the  Quarter- 
master Center  and  School  commanding 
general  can  turn  down  the  request.” 

Other  than  USAR  units,  the  only 
military  installation  in  the  Beckley 
battalion’s  geographic  area  is  Fort  Lee. 

Psyops  TAIR 
team 

members  talk 
about  their 
jobs  to 
spectators  at 
a Beckley  air 
show. 

But  with  the  post’s  assistance  in  making 
this  program  work,  TAIR  has  become  a 
significant  combat  multiplier,  saturating 
Richmond  Recruiting  Company  area 
with  no-cost  (or  low-cost)  events. 

Beckley  recruiters  have  benefited 
from  the  talents  of  top-notch  culinary 
arts  teams;  some  of  the  best-qualified 
riggers  the  Army  has  to  offer;  outstand- 
ing MP  teams  and  photojournalists;  and 
show  bands  that  “wow”  even  the  most 
talented  high  school  and  college  music 
instructors. 

We’ve  also  had  the  opportunity  to 
show  prospective  Army  applicants, 
business  leaders,  and  educators  what  the 


“real”  Army  is  like  through  profession- 
ally conducted  tours  of  modem  Army 
facilities. 

Additionally,  the  post  allows  us  to 
conduct  DEP  functions  on-post,  to 
include  using  Quartermaster  Museum 
facilities  for  training,  as  well  as  access  to 
various  facilities  to  “show  and  tell”  DEP 
members  what  the  Army  is  really  like. 

Add  to  this  a variety  of  Army 
equipment  recruiters  can  borrow  to  use 
for  static  displays  at  school  or  commu- 
nity events,  again  at  no-cost  (or  minimal 
cost  for  fuel).  It  all  adds  up  to  some 
significant  benefits  to  this  battalion. 
These  42  events,  if  funded  by  the 
battalion,  would  have  cost  the  battalion 
about  $60,000  to  $105,000,  based  on  an 
average  cost  of  between  $l,500-$2,500 
TDY  and  travel  per  event. 

Built  from  scratch 

All  this  “free”  activity  did  not  come 
about  by  chance,  however.  It  required  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  effort 
from  a number  of  people  to  make  this 
system  work  well.  It  began  several 
years  ago  after  the  Richmond  Company 
was  integrated  into  the  battalion  during 
the  USAREC  drawdown. 

Before  this,  the  battalion  had  no 
active  military  installations  of  any  kind, 
except  for  a small  Navy  radio  transmit- 
ter site.  Therefore,  unless  we  could 
count  on  support  by  USAR  units,  we 
were  too  far  outside  any  post’s  ComRel 
area  to  receive  any  “no-cost”  TAIR 
support.  But  when  Richmond  Company 
entered  the  battalion,  they  brought  with 
them  the  first  Army  post  inside  our 
geographic  area  of  responsibility. 

A preliminary  visit  to  Fort  Lee  was 
made  by  our  TAIR  manager  to  “break 
the  ice”  and  establish  some  rapport  with 
the  post  PAO.  Follow-up  phone  calls 
and  eventual  visits  by  the  local  recruit- 
ing company  commander  - and  a 
renewed  USAREC  and  Army  emphasis 
on  TAIR  - showed  a partnership 
beginning  to  take  root.  A personal  visit 
to  Rathmann  by  CSM  David  Green, 
Beckley’s  command  sergeant  major, 
coupled  with  a briefing  to  MG  Brown 
and  MG  Wright  by  Beckley  commander, 
LTC  Thomas  McCool,  resulted  in 
overwhelming  support  of  the  program. 
Our  partnership  began  to  flourish. 

To  help  keep  post  personnel  continu- 


ally aware  of  our  interest  in  their 
support,  the  Richmond  Company 
commander  also  attends  Fort  Lee’s 
monthly  training  meetings  to  coordinate 
equipment  and  personnel  requests  as 
their  training  schedules  are  formulated. 

Recent  CO!  event  a success 


Fort  Lee’s  outstanding  assistance 
was  recently  demonstrated  during  a two- 


80th  Tng  Div  drill  sergeants  instruct 
DEP  members  and  prospects  in  the 
proper  form  of  push  ups. 


day  leadership  and  team-building 
seminar,  which  was  held  at  Fort  Lee  for 
40  business  leaders  from  the  Charleston, 
W.Va.,  area  and  included  bank  presi- 
dents, corporate  executives,  and  other 
high-level  state  influencers. 

The  participants  were  treated  to  a 
mini-basic/AIT  training  camp  that 
included  several  field  exercises,  equip- 
ment and  training  briefings,  and  even 
had  them  complete  the  confidence 
course  along  with  AIT  students  at  the 
Quartermaster  School.  MG  Wright 
personally  congratulated  and  presented 
each  of  them  with  graduation  certificates 
and  Quartermaster  insignia  for  complet- 
ing the  seminar.  This  event  has  opened  a 
big  COI  door  for  the  St.  Albans  Com- 
pany and  was  so  successful  that  we’re 
planning  another  seminar. 

A win-win  situation 

“The  ability  to  recruit  and  bring 
quality  soldiers  into  the  Army  has 
become  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
for  us  in  recent  years,”  Rathmann  said. 
“With  the  shape  of  the  economy  and 
increased  opportunities  in  the  civilian 
sector,  recruiters  have  had  to  reevaluate 
their  methods  and  institute  new  pro- 
grams to  bring  quality  people  into  the 
Army.  The  senior  leaders  at  Fort  Lee 
fully  understand  this  challenge  and  have 
taken  steps  to  help  the  local  recruiting 
efforts.” 
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Using  ADSW  to 
supercharge your 
prospecting  anti 
referrals 
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by  MSG  Dan  Lentz,  USAR  Opera- 
tions NCOIC,  Seattle  Battalion 

At  school  year’s  end,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  an  average  AGR  recruiter  to  have 
five  to  seven  Delayed  Training  Program 
soldiers  who  have  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Reserve  while  in  their  junior  year  in 
high  school  (i.e.,  currently  in  high 
school,  C1HS).  Here  in  Seattle  Recruit- 
ing Battalion,  many  of  these  young 
soldiers’  first  contact  with  an  Army 
Reserve  representative  occurred  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year 
when  approached  by  a brand  new  senior, 
a Reservist  performing  ADSW. 

The  key  to  implementing  this 
variation  of  the  ADSW  Program  with 
success  is  having  soldiers  in  uniform 
and  in  school  as  soon  as  the  school  year 
begins,  preferably  the  first  week,  and 
during  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
exodus.  High  school  prospecting 
endeavors  should  target  the  incoming 
junior  class;  however,  recruiters  should 
not  limit  efforts  to  this  category  exclu- 
sively. Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
pinpointing  those  special  events  such  as 
parades  and  exhibits  during  holiday 


exodus  prospecting.  The  recruiter,  of 
course,  monitors  all  prospecting  activi- 
ties. The  soldier  provides  the  recruiter 
with  daily  referrals  and  the  recruiter 
affords  the  soldier  guidance  for  the  next 
prospecting  day. 

The  actual  mechanics  involved  with 
the  design  of  this  scenario  are  not 
particularly  difficult,  but  do  require  a 
certain  amount  of  logistical  preparation. 
Having  been  introduced  to  his  recruiter 
by  a classmate  in  uniform,  the  new 
applicant  will  understand  that  some  sort 
of  referral  process  has  taken  place.  Once 
the  recruiter  has  obtained  a commitment 
to  enlist  in  the  Army  Reserve,  a brief 
summary  of  the  ADSW  program  should 
be  given  to  the  applicant  (“How  it  came 
to  pass  that  you  and  1 met,’’  if  you  will). 
Immediately  after  enlistment,  during  the 
DTP  brief,  the  benefits  of  ADSW 
participation  is  explained  to  the  new 
soldier  in  relative  detail.  The  soldier  will 
be  excited,  more  often  than  not,  over  the 
prospect  of  being  assigned  an  actual 
“mission’’  this  soon  after  enlistment. 
That  excitement  will  only  be  enhanced 
during  the  TPU  handoff  when  the 
recruiter,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldier. 


advises  the  unit  of  this  soldier’s  intent  to 
participate  in  ADSW  immediately  upon 
completion  of  basic  training. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  “interest 
maintenance”  required  pertaining  to 
ADSW  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
recruiter  during  normal  DTP  contacts. 
Recruiters  must  also  remember  to  keep 
communications  open  with  the  soldier’s 
TPU,  particularly  just  before  the  soldier 
arrives  home  from  basic  training.  Keep 
in  mind  that  ADSW  is  a favorable 
personnel  action;  therefore,  the  soldier 
must  be  qualified  to  participate.  Recruit- 
ers must  never  forget  that  these  young 
returnees  are  soldiers  in  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve  and  expect  to  be 
treated  as  such.  They  will  be  coming 
home,  chests  swollen  with  pride  over 
their  recent  successes,  and  ready  to  tell 
anyone  who  will  listen  all  about  it. 

This  concept,  in  addition  to  normal 
ADSW  activities,  will  add  some  serious 
horsepower  to  your  ADSW  program, 
lend  new  meaning  to  the  adage  “first  to 
contact,  first  to  contract,”  and  cause 
CIHS  production  to  grow  exponentially 
year  after  year. 
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Solomon  Amendment  works  for 

by  Dr.  Robert  Lopez,  Seattle  Bn 
Education  Sendees  Specialist 


recruiters  in  Seattle 


The  process  of  obtaining 
student  information  in  the 
Seattle  Battalion  begins 
with  the  Education 
Services  Specialist,  who 
communicates  with 
co/ieges  on  release  of 
information  to  expand  the 
recruiters’  market  so  they 
can  contact  high  school 
graduates  in  the  process 
of  continuing  their 

education. 

Through  the  Solomon  Amendment, 
the  Seattle  Battalion  has  had  great 
success  in  obtaining  college  lists.  In  SY 
97-98,  the  battalion  obtained  lists  from 
55  of  57  recruiting  market  analysis 
colleges.  One  college,  after  receipt  of 
two  letters  from  the  battalion,  declined  to 
provide  the  list  on  religious  grounds. 

This  information  was  provided  to  the  6th 
Recruiting  Brigade,  who  passed  the 
information  to  USAREC  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  at  DA 
contacted  this  college  with  a request  to 
explain  why  it  should  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Solomon  Amend- 
ment even  with  its  long  history  of 
pacifism.  After  repeated  requests,  the 
college  did  provide  the  student  informa- 
tion in  SY  98-99. 

The  battalion  has  received  a list  from 
69  of  its  75  degree-granting  colleges, 
with  three  others  to  follow  in  SY  98-99. 
These  lists  provided  the  Seattle  recruiters 
with  255,189  potential  enlistees.  Thirty 
seven  of  the  69  colleges  have  provided 


the  battalion  with  a second  list. 

The  battalion  requests  that  the  college 
provide  information  on  students  between 
the  age  of  1 7 and  25  - our  prime 
recruiting  age  group  - to  provide 
recruiters  with  a manageable  list  of 
potential  applicants.  Seven  lists  have 
been  provided  to  the  battalion  via  e-mail 
and  47  lists  were  provided  on  computer 
disks. 

The  responsibility  for  contacting  the 
colleges  for  these  lists  has  been  assigned 
to  the  battalion  ESS.  The  process  is: 


piPl  Prior  to  sending  the  college  a 

letter,  the  ESS  verifies  the  name 
of  the  registrar  via  state  educa- 
tion directories  or  by  contacting 
the  college  directly.  A letter  is  sent  to 
the  registrar  in  June  and  January 
requesting  that  the  school  provide 
recruiting  information  to  the  Seattle 
Army  Recruiting  Battalion  under  the 
Solomon  Amendment.  It  also  requests 
information  on  all  students  (age  17-25) 
currently  enrolled  for  one  or  more  credit 
hours. 

__  The  battalion  asks  for  the 
student’s  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  major,  date 
of  birth,  and  level  of  education. 
The  list  should  be  provided  in  a printed 
format  on  a computer  disk  or  via  e-mail. 
The  college  is  informed  that  the 
Solomon  Amendment  allows  for  a 
reasonable  fee  for  the  list.  Seventeen  of 
our  colleges  require  that  the  list  be 
purchased  (most  only  charge  a $40  or 
$50  setup  fee).  Once  a college  notifies 
the  battalion  the  list  must  be  purchased, 
the  ESS  arranges  with  the  budget 
technician  to  fund  the  list  either  with  an 
IMPAC  card  or  through  the  use  of  an  SF 
44.  Once  the  list  is  received,  the  ESS 
turns  in  all  necessary  documents  to 
budget  for  payment. 


m 


Approximately  2-3  weeks  after 
the  letters  are  sent  out,  the  ESS 
contacts  the  registrars’  offices  to 
see  if  they  have  received  the 
request  and  when  the  list  will  be  sent. 
Often  a school  will  not  send  the  list  until 
early  October  or  November,  waiting  to 
complete  the  enrollment  process  for  all 
students.  In  late  fall,  calls  are  made  to 
those  schools  that  have  not  yet  com- 
plied. At  this  time,  a followup  letter 
might  be  sent  if  the  school  indicates  that 
they  cannot  find  the  original  letter. 

PU — . The  lists  are  sent  to  the  battal- 
ion, Attn:  Education,  and  then 
to  the  assigned  stations  in  hard 
copy,  via  e-mail  or  in  disk  form. 
The  ESS  maintains  a record  of  when 
each  list  was  received,  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  station,  and  the  number  of  names 
on  the  list.  The  ESS  also  maintains  a 
copy  of  all  lists  received  via  e-mail  or  on 
disks. 

(Note:  The  Seattle  ESS  and  the  battalion 
information  management  officer  are 
attempting  to  compare  lists  from  the  fall 
and  winter  quarters  to  determine  if  there 
is  a way  to  provide  the  recruiters  with  a 
list  of  those  students  who  have  “ stopped 
out.  ”) 


The  process  of  soliciting  and  obtain- 
ing the  recruiting  information  lists  from 
colleges  requires  frequent  letters  and 
constant  telephonic  follow-up.  By 
asking  the  schools  for  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  students,  we  give  the 
recruiter  an  opportunity  to  blueprint  the 
student  body  before  making  the  initial 
contact.  The  Solomon  Amendment  is  a 
great  tool  to  obtain  student  information 
for  the  use  of  Army  recruiters. 
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Overcoming 


"Want  a mission 
reduction? 
Decrease  your 
apathy  DEP 
losses!" 

- COL  Gary 
Carlson 

6th  Brigade 
commander 


by  CPT  Gary  Wittmann , 

Medford  Recruiting  Company , 
Portland  Battalion 
(Photos  by  Dee  Register,  Beckley 
Battalion  A&PA) 

Historically,  the  highest  percentage  of 
DEP  losses  will  occur  during  the  May, 
June,  and  July  timeframe.  For  some 
stations,  this  time  of  year  becomes  very 
painful  due  to  the  high  volume  of  DEP 
members  dropping  from  the  program. 

The  two  main  reasons:  apathy  and  fail- 
to-grad  (FTG). 

If  the  DEP  program  is  properly 
monitored  and  worked,  the  company 
leadership  team  should  be  able  to 
identify  many  of  the  FTGs  early  and 
either  work  with  them  or  take  them  as  a 
loss  well  before  the  “peak  season” 
occurs. 

Most  apathy  DEP  losses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  taken  at  the  last  moment 
because  the  recruiter  couldn’t  forecast 
the  DEP  member’s  intentions.  Conse- 
quently, the  high  number  of  DEP  losses 
taken  offsets  a station’s  great  production 
during  the  summer  months.  Even  if  the 
station  were  to  achieve  a large  number 
of  contracts,  they  appear  to  be  non- 
productive at  the  end  of  the  month  due 
to  the  number  of  DEP  losses  they  incur. 

So,  if  you  want  your  net  contracts  to 
be  higher  toward  the  end  of  the  RSM, 


- Tips  to 


concentrate  now  on  your  apathy  DEP 
losses,  and  you  will  have  the  advantage 
over  your  peers  in  the  summer  months. 

What  can  be  done  to  minimize  your 
apathy  DEP  losses?  The  CLT  needs  to 
analyze  each  station’s  apathy  DEP 
losses  and  determine  if  a pattern  has 
developed.  This  pattern  can  then  be 
used  to  redirect  the  way  each  station 
conducts  business  and  prevent  losses 
before  they  happen. 

Appointment  Location 

Where  you  conduct  an  appointment 
makes  a big  difference  in  maintaining 


your  DEP  sustainment  program.  In  most 
stations,  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
DEP  losses  have  had  their  appointments 
conducted  at  the  recruiting  stations. 
Recruiters  are  conducting  appointments 
in  an  environment  that  does  not  enable 
them  to  sell  the  parents,  spouse,  or  the 
applicant’s  girlfriend  or  boyfriend.  What 
an  opportunity  lost! 


apathy 

help  minimize 
DEP  losses 

One  of  the  best  combat  multipliers 
recruiters  have  is  to  conduct  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  presence  of  the  person(s)  the 
DEP  member  is  closest  to.  By  conduct- 
ing the  appointment  at  their  house,  the 
recruiter  has  the  opportunity  to  answer 
anyone’s  questions.  By  doing  so,  the 
DEP  member  is  not  continuously 
questioned  by  the  others  about  his  or  her 
decision  and,  eventually,  hectored  into 
leaving  the  DEP.  Also,  conducting  an 
appointment  at  the  house  also  sets  up 
future  groundwork  with  parents  who 
have  other  sons  or  daughters  within  a 
few  years  of  graduation. 

Make  Them  Ask 

Minimize  uncertainties  by  asking 
questions.  Are  DEP  members  asking 
questions  each  time  they  meet  with  their 
recruiters?  Require  each  DEP  member 
to  ask  at  least  10  questions  per  month  in 
order  to  decrease  their  uncertainty  about 
the  Army.  A lot  of  DEP  members  form 
impressions  of  the  Army  through  what 
they  see  on  television  and  what  their 
friends  tell  them. 

Some  common  questions  pondering 
through  DEP  member’s  minds  include: 
“Can  I wear  make-up?” 

“Will  1 be  living  in  an  open-bay 
barracks?” 

“Will  I be  working  seven  days  a 
week?” 

Sometimes  recruiters  take  for  granted 
issues  that  end  up  seriously  bothering 
DEP  members  as  they  come  closer  to 
their  ship  date.  By  requiring  DEP 
members  to  bring  in  their  questions, 
those  questions  are  being  answered 
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honestly.  DEP  members  become  more 
confident  in  their  decision  and  know 
exactly  what  they’re  getting  into. 

Resell  Your  DEP  Members 

Most  applicants  join  the  Army  for  a 
specific  reason,  whether  for  education, 
skill  training  Job,  etc.  But  what  was 
important  to  the  DEP  member  three 
months  ago  might  have  changed,  so 
each  quarter  the  recruiter  needs  to  resell 
each  DEP  member  to  ensure  that  their 
dominant  buying  motive  did  not  change. 

A DEP  member  might  have  entered 
the  Army  because: 

• he  lost  his  job 

• he  is  in  between  girlfriends 

• he  doesn’t  have  any  direction 

• family/peer  pressure 

As  time  goes  by,  the  DEP  member 
finds  alternatives  to  staying  in  the 
Delayed  Entry  Program  and  drops  out 
for  “apathy.”  Reasons  such  as  finding  a 
new  job,  reuniting  with  their  girl/boy 
friend,  deciding  to  go  to  college,  or 
overcoming  their  family/peer  pressure 
allow  the  DEP  member  to  drift  away 
from  the  decision  to  enlist  as  the  ship 
date  comes  closer. 

Recruiters  must  periodically  resell 
their  DEP  members  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Army  in  order  to  keep  their  enthusiasm 
and  motivation  up.  Reselling  the  DEP 
once  per  quarter  brings  to  light  Army 
advantages  that  might  have  been 
overlooked  or  understated  at  the  initial 


appointment.  Even  though  a DEP 
member  has  found  a new  job,  he  or  she 
still  might  not  be  aware  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  or  adventure  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  Army. 

Welcome  and  Ship  Letters 

The  CLT  and  station  commander  must 
get  actively  involved  in  welcoming  DEP 
members  as  soon  as  they  enlist.  It  is 
important  to  keep  close  contact  with 
them  and  make  them  feel  they’re  part  of 
the  family.  Call  your  local  Congres- 
sional representative  or  mayor;  it’s  easy 
to  ask  them  to  send  welcome  or  con- 
gratulation letters  to  DEP  members. 

In  addition  to  welcome  letters,  the 
CLT  should  send  out  letters  to  all 
shippers  within  the  upcoming  60  days. 
This  letter  energizes  the  DEP  members 
and  also  gives  them  the  CLT  telephone 
number,  email  address,  and  company 
address  in  case  they  have  issues  they  did 
not  want  to  discuss  with  their  recruiter. 

Are  Your  DEP  Functions 
Productive ? 

DEP  members  should  want  to  attend 
each  scheduled  gathering,  so  make  your 
DEP  functions  fun,  exciting,  and 
productive.  Recruiting  stations  should 
make  the  most  of  DEP  functions  by 
capitalizing  on  funds  from  the  battalion. 
At  the  very  least,  each  station  should 
feed  their  DEP  members  during  the 
function. 

By  holding  functions  your  DEP 


Cutting  DEP  Loss  = 
Overproduction 

Identify  fail-to-grad  DEP 
members  early 

Conduct  appointments  in 
applicants'  homes 

Answer  questions 

Make  DEP  members  ask 
questions 

Resell  your  DEP  members 
each  quarter 

Send  welcome  and  ship 
letters 

Make  DEP  functions  fun  and 
informative 

Encourage  guests  and 
referrals 


members  want  to  attend,  the  recruiters 
have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a face- 
to-face  meeting  with  them  and  keep 
their  motivation  up.  Additionally,  the 
DEP  members  feel  they  are  part  of  the 
Army  family  and  know  they’re  being 
taken  care  of.  DEP  members  who  are 
neglected,  due  to  a loss  of  recruiter 
contact,  tend  to  become  DEP  losses  for 
apathy. 

With  larger  stations,  it  is  a great  idea 
to  conduct  a mega-DEP  function  for 
DEP  members  from  several  stations. 
Have  competitions  between  stations  in 
baseball  to  keep  motivation  up.  The 
ideal  time  to  conduct  this  function  is 
during  the  middle  of  the  3rd  quarter 
because  seniors  are  within  two  to  three 
months  of  shipping  and  begin  to  rethink 
their  decision  to  enlist.  Additionally, 
this  gives  the  recruiting  station  a great 
opportunity  to  increase  referrals. 

Finally,  encourage  your  DEP  mem- 
bers to  bring  one  or  two  guests  to  every 
DEP  function.  This  helps  spread  the 
word  about  that  good  news  story  you 
have  to  tell  about  the  US  Army. 
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"Test  the  meat!" 


- 355  Norfolk  Company  guests  gather  for  a 
dining  out  tradition 


Story  and  photo  by  Christy  Zamecnik 

Advertising  and  Public  Affairs,  and 
MSG  Michael  W.  Boom,  Baltimore  Bn 

The  captain  signaled  the  call  to  open 
mess  with  his  gavel  and  recruiters, 
DEPers,  guests,  and  family  members 
witnessed  what  soldiers  do  to  reaffirm 
camaraderie  and  esprit  de  corps  through 
the  old  Army  traditions  of  “dining  out.” 

Guests  were  received  by  TRADOC 
deputy  commander,  LTG  William  J. 

Bolt,  and  his  wife,  Diana;  Baltimore 
Battalion  commander,  LTC  Hilary  H. 
Evers  III;  Norfolk  Company  com- 
mander, CPT  Deborah  S.  Little,  and  her 
husband  Tim;  1SG  James  B.  Akers,  and 
his  wife,  Michele,  and  51  field-force 
recruiters. 

“Welcome  to  the  greatest  Army  in  the 
history  of  the  universe,”  said  Evers. 

Addressing  the  DEP  members.  Bolt 
said,  “In  my  opinion,  you  have  made  a 
great  choice.  You  will  receive  quality 
training  and  be  challenged  to  be  success- 
ful. Great  opportunities  lie  ahead  for 
each  one  of  you,  and  I guarantee  you, 


you  will  be  only  limited  by  your  hard 
work  and  God-given  talents.” 

After  spotlighting  the  national  colors, 
a description  of  the  flag  was  read.  The 
TRADOC,  JROTC,  and  USAREC  colors 
were  posted  by  SSG  Kenny  Glover’s 
Virginia  Beach  station  color  guard,  and 
SSG  Ron  D.  Henry,  Lynnhaven  Recruit- 
ing Station,  electrified  guests  with  his 
singing  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Acting  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
old,  Little  used  the  gavel  to  gain  the 
guests’  attention.  Acting  as  Mr.  Vice, 
MSG  Michael  W.  Boom  called  the  room 
to  order. 

“Test  the  meat!”  he  said. 

Then  he  declared,  “It  is  fit  for 
consumption!”  The  soldiers  then 
proposed  toasts  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  US  Army,  TRADOC,  JROTC, 
Baltimore  Recruiting  Battalion  and  the 
Norfolk  Recruiting  Company. 

SSG  Sharon  D.  Glover,  Lynnhaven 
station,  described  the  items  on  the  table 
left  behind  to  represent  the  fallen 
soldier.  She  then  proposed  a toast  to  the 
fallen  comrades.  Everyone  stood  at 
attention  for  the  playing  of  Taps. 


" In  my  opinion,  you 
have  made  a great 
choice.  You  will  receive 
quality  training  and  be 
challenged  to  be  success- 
ful. Great  opportunities 
lie  ahead  for  each  one  of 
you,  and  I guarantee  you, 
you  will  be  only  limited 
by  your  hard  work  and 
God-given  talents ." 

- LTG  Bolt 

SFC  Leonso  F.  Fernandez  of  the 
Norfolk  station  explained  the  Noncom- 
missioned Officers’  Creed  and  chal- 
lenged the  new  DEP  members  to  let  the 
creed  be  their  guide  and  true  words  to 
live  by. 

The  purpose  of  the  evening  was  to 
show  the  DEP  members  what  the  Army 
is  all  about  and  to  encourage  them  to 
look  forward  to  the  future  lifestyle  they 
have  chosen  as  soldiers. 

After  dinner,  the  Resolute  Ensemble 
from  Ft.  Eustis,  Va.,  sang  rock,  hip-hop, 
country,  and  Motown  songs. 

Little  reflected,  “Tonight  we  wit- 
nessed many  traditions  from  the  posting 
of  the  colors  to  the  toast  for  our  fallen 
comrades.  We  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  Noncommissioned  Offic- 
ers’ Creed  speaking  of  the  pride,  loyalty, 
duty,  respect,  honor,  and  integrity  that  is 
the  American  soldier. 

“As  you  go  home  tonight,  remember 
these  words  and  keep  in  your  hearts  the 
memory  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  that  they 
gave  their  lives  so  we  can  be  free.” 
Additionally,  applicants  still  deciding 
their  options,  still  “thinking  about  it,” 
say  the  proud  traditions  of  the  Army 
appeal  to  them. 


CPT  Deborah  Little,  LTG  William  Bolt,  Mrs.  Bolt,  LTC  Hilary  Evers,  and  Tim  Little 
receive  guests  during  Norfolk  Company's  recent  dining  out  DEP  function. 
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Synchronization 

by  CPT  Michael  J.  Turpin , 
Austin  Company 


The  explanation  for  each  column  in  the  matrix  from  left  to  right  is  as  follows: 


Month:  Month  of  the  Year 

Station:  Name  of  each  recruiting  station  in  the  company.  (Note  that  Dobie  Mall  Station  was  shut  down  in  April.) 

The  following  five  columns  provide  data  to  determine  production  trends  for  each  station  and  assist  the  leaders  on  what  the  focus  training  should  be: 
FA  Production:  Number  of  net  RA  contracts  written  compared  to  the  RA  mission 
USAR  Production:  Number  of  net  USAR  contracts  written  compared  to  the  USAR  mission 

Zero  Rollers:  Number  of  recruiters  who  did  not  enlist  any  applicants  compared  to  the  number  of  on-production  recruiters 
Boxed  Recruiters:  Number  of  recruiters  who  “boxed”  their  mission  compared  to  the  number  of  on-production  recruiters 
Choke  Point:  Based  on  the  results  indicated  in  USAREC  Reg  635 


■ mm 


Achieve  100%  Net  Production 



1 

Month 

Station 

RA  Production 

Production 

Zero  Rollers 

Boxed 

Recruiters 

Choke  Point 

Focus  Training 

HS  / College  Programs 

CLT 

21/50  (42%) 

9/19(47%) 

7/27(26%) 

2/27(7%) 

1 . Made  to  Conduct  2. 
Conduct  to  Test 

BDE  Tng  Conf  (Houston)  Company  Tng  at 
Camp  Mabry 

Austin  Bus.  College  Rappc 
U.T.  Rapport  Meetings  with  Maj  F 

1 

San  Marcos 

7/11 

3/4 

0/5 

1/5 

ARISS  Sales  TNG 

Jan 

Bastrop 

1/4 

N/A 

1/2 

0/2 

Austin,  South 

8/12 

2/4 

1/7 

3/7 

Army  Jazz  Band  AC 

Career  Counselor 

Round  Rock 

3/9 

2/4 

1/5 

0/5 

Austin,  North 

2/10 

2/3 

1/5 

1/5 

Dobie  Mall 

074 

074 

373 

073 

CLT 

20/46  (43%) 

11/19(58%) 

9/26(35%) 

2/26(8%) 

1.  Made  to  Conduct  2, 
Conduct  to  Test 

ARISS  Sales  TNG 

St.  Edwards  Univ.  Mtgs 

Feb 

San  Marcos 

6/9 

1/3 

1/5 

0/5 

Trumpet  Clinic  (x4  HS)  Cinema  V 
Corps 

7 

Bastrop 

-1/4 

N/A 

2/2 

0/2 

Trumpet  Clinic  (x3  HS) 

Austin,  South 

3/11 

3/4 

3/6 

1/6 

Trumpet  Clinic  (x2  HS)  Cinema  Va 

<2 

Round  Rock 

8/9 

3/4 

0/5 

1/5 

Cinema  Van  (xl  HS) 

Austin,  North 

3/9 

3/4 

2/5 

0/5 

Cinema  Van  (x4  HS) 

Dobie  Mall 

474 

174 

~ 173 

073 

Cinema  Van  (xl  HST 

T 

CLT 

20/47(43%) 

14/20(70%) 

6/28(21%) 

4/28(14%) 

1.  Made  to  Conduct  2. 
Conduct  to  Test 

Company  Tng  at  Camp  Mabry  (Reserve 
Center) 

1st  CAV  Horse  Det  At  StEdv 
University;  Presentation  at  Charr 

Mar 

San  Marcos 

7/10 

2/4 

0/5 

1/5 

Bastrop 

1/2 

N/A 

0/5 

0/5 

* 

Austin,  South 

7/11 

4/4 

1/6 

2/6 

St.  Edwards  Career  Fair  AC 

Fair 

Round  Rock 

0/10 

4/3 

4/5 

0/5 

Trumpet  Clinic  (x7  HS) 

Austin,  North 

4/10 

2/4 

0/4 

1/4 

Trumpet  Clinic  (x2  HS)  Arm’ 

Band  (xl  HS)  ACC  Presentation  a 

lac 

U 

Dobie  Mall 

174 

275 

T73 

073“ 

Trumpet  Clinic  (xl  HS) 

CLT 

23/39(59%) 

11/13(85%) 

7/24(29%) 

8/24(33%) 

1.  Made  to  Conduct  2. 
Conduct  to  Test 

Cdr  at  BDE  Tng  Course  ZigZigler 

Seminar  (Bn) 

University  of  Texas  Tour 

High  Schools  Career  Fair 

San  Marcos 

5/8 

3/3 

1/6 

2/6 

Army  Drill  Team  (xl  HS)  Army  Dril 
1/2  Section  (Garry) 

CAV  Detch  (xl  HS) 

April 

Bastrop 

2/2 

N/A 

0/1 

i/i 

Fort  Sill  1/2  Section  (x2  HS 

Austin,  South 

10/9 

5/3 

1/6 

3/6 

Linguist  Team 

Round  Rock 

1/8 

0/3 

5/6 

1/6 

Linguist  Team  (xl  Univ.  x2  h 
Fort  Sill  1/2  Section  (x2  HS 

Austin,  North 

5/8 

2/3 

0/5 

1/5 

Linguist  Team  (x2  HS) 
Drill  Team  (x2  HS) 

Dobie  Mall 

074 

T71 

Closing 

Closing 

R7A 

N7A 

_ 

• 

CLT 

/42 

/1 4 

1.  Made  to  Conduct  2. 
Conduct  to  Test 

Sales  Training,  University  of  Tx 

Recruiting 

Meeting  with  Dr.  Vick  (UT 

May 

San  Marcos 

Scholar  Athlete  & 

Award 

3cF 

J. 

Bastrop 

Scholar  Athlete 

f 

Austin,  South 

Scholar  Athlete  ACC  C 

University  of  Texas  Blitz 

: 

its 

ya 

IS 

Round  Rock 

Scholar  Athlete  Lunch  Pre 

4xH.S. 

Austin,  North 

Scholar  Athlete  Unive 

Texas  Blitz  Concert  Band 

CLT 

Sales  Training,  H S.  Programs 

Complete  School  Program 

June 

San  Marcos 

Brief  CLT  on  HS&College  PI 

Bastrop 

" 

L 

Austin,  South 

" 

Round  Rock 

" 

Austin,  North 
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matrix 


Author's  note:  This  matrix  is  based  on  the  San  Antonio  Battalion  commander's  “Plan  for  Success"  for  the  battalion  with  the 
three  objectives:  (1)  Achieve  100%  Net  Production,  (2)  Conduct  Continuum  (leadership),  and  (3)  Improve  Soldier 
and  Family  Support. 

Each  of  the  battalion’s  objectives  has  a number  of  strategies  so  that  each  objective  can  be  met.  What  I have  done  was 
take  the  battalion  strategies  listed  in  LTC  Linda  Bratcher's  “ Plan  for  Success"  and  modify  them  so  that  they  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  company  level.  In  a nutshell,  this  allows  me  to  better  visualize  not  only  what  the  CLT  is 
doing  but  what  each  station  in  the  company  is  doing  as  well.  With  this  matrix,  I track  production  results  and  special 
events  or  activities  down  to  station  level. 


The  next  7 columns  contain  events  and  projects  the  company  leadership  team  monitors  to  ensure  the  battalion's  plan  for  success  is  implemented: 
Focus  Training:  Indicates  company  led  training  that  addresses  the  choke  point 
HS/College  Programs:  Events  or  programs  taking  place  at  high  schools  and  college  campuses 
DEP  Management:  Company-level  DEP  functions  or  projects 

Expand  Market:  Company-level  projects  designed  to  expand  the  market  penetration  in  the  community 
A&PA  and  ESS  Support:  Ensures  A&PA  and  ESS  are  tied  into  events  in  the  company 
Provide  Leadership:  CLT  inspections  of  stations  and  other  significant  leadership  events 
FSG/Morale:  Family  support  and  unit  esprit  de  corps  activities 


Conduct  Continuum 

Family  Support 

DEP  Management 

Expand  Market 

A&PA  and  ESS  Support 

Provide  Leadership 

FSG  / Morale 

Joined  Chamber  of  Commerce  Education 
Council  Meetings  RMA  Workshop 

FSG  Meeting 

Company  DEP  Function  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston  (A.I.T.) 

■ 

" 

" 

1 

- 

" 

" 

" 

" 

RMA  Changes  Approved  Austin  Ed.  Coucil 
Meeting 

Cinema  Van  Support  for  9 days  in  Austin 

FSG  Meeting  FSG  Fund 

Raiser  at  Co  TNG 

) 

Dep  Function 

- 

" 

" 

) 

. 

" 

90th  RTC  Briefing  to  Cdr 

" 

" 

Austin  Livestock  and  Rodeo  Booth  for  10-day 
Event 

Education  Tour  to  Fort  Leonardwood 
TX  Prof  Ed  Conf 

FSG  Meeting  EASTER  PICNIC 

Company  DEP  Function  to  Fort  Hood 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

Austin  Job  Fair  Community 

COI  Function 

- 

" 

" 

" 

1 

Austin  Job  Fair 

m 

a 

BN  Mega  DEP  Function  at  San  Antonio 

LULAC  Awards  Banquet;  Austin  City 
Military  Ball 

Texas  Asso.  Of  Student  Councils 

CLT  Inspection  Matrix 

FSG  Meeting  (Gender  Communications  by 
CH  Kelly) 

„ 

Lions  Club  Presentation 

Regional  High  School  Career  Fair 

„ 

" 

" 

" 

Regional  High  School  Career  Fair 

" 

■ 

Regional  High  School  Career  Fair 

- 

- 

Regional  High  School  Career  Fair 

. 

Junior  Achievement  Coorination  Meeting 

CLT  Inspection  Matrix  BG  Wilson  Visit 

BDE  CDR  Inspection 

FSG  Meeting  (Plan  Family  Picnic) 

- 

DEP  Function  (Laser  TAG) 

" 

ir 

DEP  Function  (Laser  TAG) 

. 

s 

DEP  Function  (Laser  TAG) 

Geogetown  Airshow  May  Fest 

New  Station  Commander 

- 

DEP  Function  (Laser  TAG) 

■ 

- 

Company  DEP  Function  (Camp  Mabry:  BT 
tasks  in  round  robin  and  picnic) 

Partnership  with  Eduction  golf  function 

TX  Asso.  Of  Sec.  Schools 

CLT  Inspection  Matrix 

FSG  Meeting 

" 

Education  Tour  to  Fort  Sill 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

New  Station  Commander 
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Golden  opportunities 


by  Tom  Tiernan 

Promotional  Program  Manager 

Every  Golden  Knights  event  provides 
recruiters  an  opportunity  to  reach  thou- 
sands of  prospects  and  their  influences. 
A recent  survey  by  the  International  Coun- 
. of  Air  Shows  found  that  approximately 
25  percent  of  air  show  attendees  are  un- 
der age  25.  With  projected  event  atten- 
dance for  the  season  at  over  10  million, 
recruiters  can  get  their  message  to  nearly 
2.5  million  current  and  future  prospects. 
When  the  number  of  parents  and  other 
centers  of  influence  are  included.  Golden 
Knights  events  provide  the  command  a 
significant  opportunity  to  let  people  know 
that  the  Army  is  more  than  just  four  years 
of  basic  training. 

To  support  the  Golden  Knights  and  the 
recruiting  force,  the  Recruiting  Support 
Battalion  has  developed  a special  display 
that  will  be  the  centerpiece  of  the  Army 
exhibit  at  public  events.  Battalion  Adver- 
tising and  Public  Affairs  (A&PA)  person- 
nel will  work  with  recruiting  liaison  NCOs 
to  get  the  display  to  show  sites  and  to  de- 
velop exhibits  to  attract  prospects.  Re- 
cruiters will  also  receive  a supply  of 
Golden  Knights’  frisbees  to  distribute. 

Battalions  at  selected  show  sites  will 
be  offered  the  opportunity  to  conduct  a 
tandem  jump  for  a local  celebrity.  The 
battalion  A&PA  will  work  with  the  show 
sponsor  to  select  a person  who  will  help 
draw  media  attention  to  the  event  and  will 
be  a good  center  of  influence  for  local  re- 
cruiters in  the  future.  Tandem  jumps,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  provided  to  local  recruit- 
ing officials. 

The  Golden  Knights  appearance  at  pub- 
lic events  is  designed  to  help  recruiters 
reach  large  numbers  of  prospects  and  their 
influencers  and  to  tell  the  Army  story  to 
the  American  public.  Because  these 
events  draw  significant  media  coverage 
the  team  generates  millions  of  dollars  in 
free  advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
Army  through  TV,  radio  and  newspaper 
stories. 

Helping  recruiters  penetrate  high 
schools  is  another  of  the  Golden  Knights’ 
missions.  At  selected  sites  they  will  re- 
main for  a day  or  two  to  perform  at  high 
schools  or  colleges  in  the  area.  A typical 
high  school  visit  includes  a jump  before  a 


school  assembly  and  then  a presentation. 
When  the  school  won’t  allow  a jump,  the 
Golden  Knights’  break  down  into  three 
speaking  teams  to  make  presentations  in 
classrooms  or  assemblies. 

According  to  LTC  Dave  Stahl,  Golden 
Knights  commander,  the  team  has  two 
goals  for  the  1999  season:  to  land  on  the 
target  and  to  help  recruiters  reach  the  tar- 
get market. 


FAQ  about  the  GKs 

How  can  I get  the  Golden  Knights  to 
my  area?  The  Golden  Knights  schedule 
is  based  upon  requests  from  military  and 
civilian  sponsors  of  public  events  who 
must  pay  to  have  the  team  appear.  Each 
year  a scheduling  conference  is  held  to 
select  those  shows  that  will  be  supported. 
Recruiting  priorities,  brigade  input.  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DoD)  and  Army 
guidelines  and  policies,  projected  atten- 
dance, and  previous  experiences  with  the 
sponsor  are  considered  in  developing  the 
schedule.  Because  the  US  Army  Parachute 
Team  (Golden  Knights)  is  one  of  the  offi- 
cial DoD  aerial  demonstration  teams,  their 
schedule  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  through  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Public  Affairs. 

Why  can ’t  we  schedule  the  team  where 
we  want?  As  an  official  DoD  aerial  dem- 
onstration team  and  Army  community  re- 
lations asset,  the  Golden  Knights  must  be 
provided  to  sponsors  who  request  them 
and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Spon- 
sors must  meet  certain  legal  and  ethical 
considerations.  The  command  is  prohib- 
ited from  waiving  fees  in  order  to  get 
events  to  accept  the  team.  “Waiving  fees” 
also  includes  having  a battalion,  brigade, 
or  the  command  pick  up  the  cost.  A Re- 
cruiting Command  unit  may  not  pay  the 
Golden  Knights  fee\  this  protects  the 
Army  from  being  charged  with  favoritism 
or  selectively  benefiting  one  event  or  spon- 
sor over  others. 


I've  got  the  team  coming  into  my  area, 
but  didn  7 get  a recruiting  support  day. 
Why?  The  team  schedule  must  be  devel- 
oped to  provide  team  sufficient  time  to 
rest,  to  have  time  with  their  families  and 
to  take  care  of  personal  matters  and  to 
train.  In  a typical  year  the  Golden  Knights 
are  on  the  road  approximately  270  days. 
Recruiting  support  days  are  focused  on 
those  periods  when  schools  are  in  session 
or  when  the  team  has  back-to-back  trips 
to  the  West  Coast.  Priority  is  given  to  those 
areas  where  the  team  may  be  able  to  help 
spur  production. 

Who  selects  where  tandem  jumps  are 
conducted?  There  are  three  criteria  used 
to  determine  where  tandems  will  be  con- 
ducted. First  the  sponsor  must  have  a press 
day,  that  is  not  open  to  the  public  as  part 
of  the  event.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  rules  say  that  tandem 
jumps  may  not  be  conducted  as  part  of  a 
public  demonstration.  Secondly,  the  spon- 
sor must  agree  to  host  the  tandem.  The 
FAA  requires  that  tandems  be  conducted 
on  approved  sites.  Air  show  sites  are  ap- 
proved sites.  Thirdly,  the  Golden  Knights 
must  determine  that  the  jump  can  be  con- 
ducted safely.  The  site  must  provide  a 
large,  flat  grass  area  free  of  trees,  poles, 
wires,  and  other  obstacles.  It  must  also  be 
at  a significant  distance  from  bodies  of 
water. 

Who  selects  who  can  make  a tandem 
jump?  The  battalion  commander  nomi- 
nates a primary  and  an  alternate  candidate 
to  the  director,  USAREC  A&PA.  The 
candidate  must  be  somebody  from  the  lo- 
cal area  who  reflects  Army  values  and  who 
will  be  likely  to  help  local  recruiters  in  the 
future.  The  passenger  should  also  be  a 
prominent  member  of  the  community 
whose  participation  in  the  event  will  draw 
media  attention.  Fast  year  passengers  in- 
cluded mayors,  the  first  ladies  of  two 
states,  and  local  TV  and  radio  personali- 
ties. 

What  about  a TV  or  movie  star  as  a 
tandem  passenger?  Fast  year  the  team 
did  a tandem  jump  with  David  Hasslehoff 
of  “Bay  Watch,”  who  was  invited  by  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Public  Affairs 
(OCPA)  at  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Celebrities  such  as  Hasslehoff  must  be 
approved  and  invited  by  OCPA,  and  their 
jumps  may  not  be  part  of  a local  event. 
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Why  is  there  air? 


- To  gather  leads,  of  course! 


Photos  and  story ; by  Tom  Tiernan 
Promotional  Program  Manager 

What  could  get  25  million  Ameri- 
cans to  stand  or  sit  in  the  hot  sun  and 
stare  into  the  sky?  Among  the  possibili- 
ties are  the  three  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  aerial  demonstrations  teams  — 
the  Army’s  Golden  Knights,  the  Navy’s 
Blue  Angels  and  the  Air  Force’s 
Thunderbirds. 

From  March  to  November  millions 
attend  air  shows  and  other  events 
featuring  the  one  or  more  of  the  three 
DoD  teams.  Approximately  25  percent 
of  those  attending  are  under  25.  Most  of 
those  in  the  target  market  come  to  these 
events  already  positively  propensed 
toward  military  service. 

In  order  for  event  sponsors  to  get  one 
of  the  DoD  teams  to  perform  at  their 
event,  they  must  agree  to  provide  free 
“prime”  booth  space  to  all  service 
recruiters  in  the  area.  This  is  easily 
arranged  by  the  battalion  Advertising 
and  Public  Affairs  staff  who  may  be  able 
to  work  with  the  local  Army  installation 
or  Reserve  or  Guard  unit  to  obtain 
equipment  and  other  assets  to  help  build 
a crowd-attracting  display. 

At  events  featuring  the  Golden 
Knights,  the  Recruiting  Support  Battal- 


An  EOD  team  with 
their  robot  was  a 
popular  attraction  at 
the  Army  display  at 
the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sea  & Air  Show. 

More  than  3 million 
people  attended  the 
event  held  May  1 & 2. 
Local  recruiters 
gathered  more  than 
75  leads. 


ion  will  provide  a display,  which  will 
serve  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  Army 
exhibit.  At  some  of  these  events,  the 
Army  Adventure  Van  may  be  included 
to  give  our  presence  extra  pizazz. 

No  matter  how  great  the  team 
performs  or  the  display  looks,  the  key  to 
a successful  day  of  prospecting  is  the 
recruiter. 

Prospecting  at  an  air  show  or  other 
public  event  requires  that  recruiters 
approach  prospects  and  centers  of  in- 
fluence and  invite  them  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bit. Without  being  pushy  or  overly  ag- 
gressive, recruiters  must  display  a wel- 
come and  positive  attitude  to  passersby. 

Recruiters  who  greet  those  in  the 
crowd,  display  a smile  and  positive 
attitude,  make  eye  contact  and  mix  in 


the  crowd  around  the  exhibit  find  plenty 
of  prospects  ready  to  talk  with  them. 

The  controlled  use  of  personal  presenta- 
tion items,  also  helps  draw  a crowd  to 
the  exhibit.  Give-away  items  should  not 
be  displayed  on  tabletops  where  anyone 
can  pick  them  up.  Instead,  they  should 
be  presented  to  target-aged  prospects 
who  spend  a few  minutes  talking  with 
you  or  give  you  their  name  and  phone 
number.  These  techniques  help  recruit- 
ers gather  large  numbers  of  good  leads. 

Those  recruiters  who  huddle  together 
talking  to  themselves,  hide  behind  a 
table  or  display  usually  go  home  with  no 
leads,  sore  feet,  a sunburn,  and  feeling 
like  they’ve  wasted  their  day. 

How  can  we  compete  with  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  with  their  jet  teams? 

Young  people  realize  that  not  everyone 
can  be  a jet  pilot.  Many  are  afraid  of  the 
challenge,  but  plenty  want  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  around  aircraft.  The  Army’s 
air  force  may  not  have  jets,  but  it  does 
provide  plenty  of  opportunities  for  those 
interested  in  aviation  to  meet  their  goals. 
And  don’t  forget  the  adventure  of 
jumping  out  of  a perfectly  good  air- 
plane. 

For  more  information  about  how  your 
recruiting  station  can  get  into  an  event 
featuring  one  of  these  teams,  contact 
your  battalion  A&PA. 

SSG  Dwayne  Ambrose, 
Plantation  ( Fla.)  RS,  captures 
information  from  a prospect  at 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Sea  & Air 
Show  held  May  1 and  2. 
Approximately  3 million  people 
attended  the  two-day  event 
that  netted  local  recruiters 
more  than  75  leads.  To  help 
generate  leads,  the  Miami 
Battalion  set  up  an  exhibit 
featuring  the  Golden  Knights 
display,  an  Avenger,  an  EOD 
team  with  robot,  a Ranger 
team  and  a communications 
team  with  equipment. 
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Department  of  Defense  Aerial  Demonstration  Team  Schedules 


Date 


Golden  Knights  Blue  Angels 


Thunderbirds 


Jun.  4-6 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 
Mankato,  MN 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Jun.  7 

Minneapolis  Bn 

Jun.  11-13 
Jun.  16 

McConnell  AFB,  KS 
Hill  AFB,  UT 

NAS  LeMoore,  CA 

Jun.  18-20 

LaCrosse,  Wl 

Yakima,  WA 

Jun.  21 

Milwaukee  Bn 

Jun.  25-27 

Detroit,  Ml 

Detroit,  Ml 

Jun.  28 

Great  Lakes  Bn 

Jul.  3-5 

Tacoma,  WA 
Mansfield,  OH 

Milwaukee,  Wl 

Jul.  9-11 

Niagara  Fall,  NY 
New  Ulm,  MN 

Pensacola  Beach,  FL 

Jul.  13 
Jul.  14 

Nellis  AFB,  NV 

Jul.  16-18 

Muskegon,  Ml 
Van  Nuys,  CA 

Davenport,  IA 

Jul.  19-21 

Los  Angeles  Bn 

Jul.  22 

Salt  Lake  City  Bn 

Jul.  23-25 
Jul.  28 

Parowan,  UT 

NAS  Brunswick,  ME 

Jul.  30-1  Aug 

North  Bay,  Canada 

MCAS  Miramar,  CA 

Aug.  6-8 

Rantoul,  IL 
Ellsworth  AFB,  SD 

Seattle,  WA 

Aug.  9-10 

Minneapolis  Bn 

Aug.  12 

Milwaukee  Bn 

Aug.  13 

Pope  AFB,  NC 

Aug.  13-15 

Goshen,  IN 
Lethbridge,  Canada 

Aug.  16 

Indianapolis  Bn 

Aug.  20-22 

Otis  AFB,  MA 
Grissom  AFB,  IN 

Otis  AFB,  MA 

Aug.  23 

Indianapolis  Bn 

Aug.  24-26 

Albany  Bn 

Aug.  27-29 

Rochester,  NY 
Westfield,  MA 

Rochester,  NY 

Sep.  3-6 

Cleveland,  OH 
Jackson,  MS 

Cleveland,  OH 

Sep.  7 

Cleveland  Bn 

Sep.  10-12 

Syracuse,  NY 

Halifax,  NS 

Sep.  13-16 

Syracuse  Bn 

Sep.  17-19 

NAS  Oceana,  VA 
Elmira,  NY 

NAS  Oceana,  VA 

Sep.  20 

Baltimore  Bn 

Sep.  24-26 

Panama  City,  FL 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL 

Wilmington,  NC 

Editor’s  Note:  The  Thunder- 
birds  have  been  temporarily 
grounded.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  at 
press  time  when  they  will  resume 
their  aerial  demonstrations,  so 
check  with  your  battalion  A & PA  if 
you  plan  to  schedule  the 
Thunderbirds  in  the  near  future. 


Battle  Creek,  Ml 
Niagara  Falls,  NY 


Madison,  Wl 
Bloomington,  IL 


Dayton,  OH 
Cheyenne,  WY 
Avoca,  PA 


Whiteman,  MO 
Chicago,  IL 

Westfield,  MA 
Jackson,  MS 

Smyrna,  TN 
Reno,  NV 

Maxwell  AFB,  AL 
Charleston  AFB,  SC 
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9b  Army  Band  instrumental 
for  Anchorage  recruiter 

Story  and  photos  by  SGT  Javier  Matos 
20th  Public  Affairs  Det,  Fort  Richardson,  Alaska 


Verner  tunes  his  guitar  in  preparation  for 
the  performance  at  Bartlett  High  School. 

SSG  John  Verner,  electric  guitarist 
for  the  9th  Army  Band’s  Big  Band,  sat 
under  the  hot  stage  lights  at  Barlett  High 
School  practicing  a few  riffs  on  his 
Fender  Stratocaster. 

A Bartlett  piano  student  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  to  “jam”  with  the 
accomplished  guitarist.  Now  accompa- 
nied, Verner  really  cut  loose.  By  the 
time  the  duo  finished,  the  room  was 
filled  with  whistles,  hoots,  and  vigorous 
clapping. 

The  Big  Band,  led  by  SSG  Mark 
Haas,  kept  the  students  on  the  edge  of 
their  seats,  filling  the  room  with  classics 
from  Artie  Shaw  and  jazz  greats. 

“We  are  the  musical  ambassadors  of 
US  Army  Alaska,  and  one  of  our 
primary  missions  is  community  relations 
for  the  US  Army,”  Haas  said.  “Concerts 
like  this  let  the  kids  know  there’s 
something  else  the  Army  has  to  offer 
and  really  opens  up  the  recruiter’s 
possibilities.” 

Bartlett  freshman  Sarah  Adams,  who 
admitted  her  lack  of  knowledge  about 
the  military  most  discouraged  her  from 
joining,  attended  the  concert  and  had  a 
change  of  heart. 

“Before,  1 thought  that  all  the  Army 
did  was  march  around  campus  and  say 
stuff  like  ‘left,  left,  left-right-left. ’ But 
now  I know  that  the  Army  actually  does 
fun,  creative  things!” 


Sixteen-year-old  Michael  Lam  said 
the  Big  Band’s  appearance  made  a 
difference  about  how  he  felt  about  the 
Army. 

“I  see  that  it  has  many  opportunities 
to  still  follow  music  and  other  things, 
and  it  offers  a stable  base  like  values, 
discipline,  and  what’s  right  and  wrong,” 
said  Lam. 

Lam’s  reaction  is  precisely  what 
Band  Master  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Vincent  Goulette  hopes  his  band  will 
accomplish  by  its  performances. 

“It’s  important  that  Army  bands  do 
this,  not  only  to  generate  interest  in 
music,  but  patriotism  and  what  the  Army 
stands  for,”  said  Goulette. 

In  fact,  the  Army  band  is  so  effective, 
that  Goulette  often  finds  himself 
answering  recruiting  questions.  Each 
year  he  auditions  20  prospective 
recruits. 

“The  band’s  first  sergeant  and  myself 
are  the  only  people  in  US  Army  Alaska 
who  can  audition  people,”  he  said. 

SSG  Kevin  Mott  of  Anchorage  North 
Recruiting  Station  set  up  the  concert. 

The  concert  is  one  of  many  methods 
Mott  uses  to  reach  the  students  here. 

“Barlett  is  my  high  school.  There  are 
roughly  400  kids  here,  one  of  me,  and 
nine  months  to  contact  all  of 
them,”  said  Mott.  Recruiters  can 
beat  the  odds  by  targeting 
students’  interests  and  then 
showing  them  how  the  Army  can 
help  them  develop  it  further,  he 
explained. 

Barlett  band  teacher  Bob  Arms 
agreed  to  get  his  students  to 
attend  the  concert  and  see  what 
the  Army  has  to  offer  musicians. 

Arms  likes  having  military  bands 
come  to  the  schools  once  a year, 
he  said. 

“Some  of  the  best  musical  ensembles 
in  Alaska  are  the  military  bands.  I want 


SSGs  Chris  Cav  Houten,  left,  and  Bruce 
Carpenter  prepare  to  play  after  a 
measure  of  rest. 

my  students  to  continue  playing  their 
instruments  after  high  school,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  ways,”  he  said. 

After  the  concert,  the  Army  musi- 
cians separated  into  groups  and  gave 
willing  students  personal  lessons.  SSG 
Curtis  Houssel,  saxophonist,  transferred 
to  the  Army  band  after  serving  his  first 
enlistment  as  a field  artilleryman. 

“I  love  doing  this  stuff  ...  it  makes  a 
difference.  The  media  sometimes  gives 
(the  military)  a bad  impression,  but 
when  we  get  them  (students)  one-on- 
one,  it  helps.” 

Justin  Daily,  a junior,  is  considering 
military  service  after  high  school  as  a 
result  and  said  the  Army  band  left  him 
with  new  impressions  about  what  Army 
life  is  all  about. 

“It’s  not  all  drills  and  waking  up 
early.  I’m  glad  to  see  that  there’s  time  to 
pursue  other  interests,”  he  said. 


SSG  Mark  Haas,  upper  right,  directs 
the  Glenn  Miller-like  stylings  of  the  "Big 
Band"  at  Bartlett  High  School. 
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What's  in  it 


for  you? 


- Why  taking  the 

time  to  fill  out  a 
survey  can  help 
you 

by  Karen  Herbert,  USAREC  PAE 

Another  survey  arrives  in  the  mail. 
Seems  like  everyone  wants  to  know 
what  brands  you  buy,  what  food  you  eat, 
which  types  of  movies  you  watch,  how 
many  are  in  your  household,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  there  are  free  samples  of  a 
product  included  in  the  mail  drop,  along 
with  a four-page  questionnaire  that  asks 
about  every  product  choice  you  have 
made  this  year. 

Why  so  many  questions?  Product 
researchers  want  to  know  the  general 
public’s  choices,  brand  loyalty,  price 
barriers,  receptiveness  to  new  products, 
and  buying  patterns  for  future  purchases. 
Consumers  do  influence  what  products 
are  made,  what  prices  are  charged,  and 
what  improvements  or  new  features  are 
created. 

Surveys  are  not  unique  to  consumer 
research.  USAREC  conducts  surveys 
each  year  on  a variety  of  topics.  The 
Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
Directorate  (PAE)  has  a Research  and 
Plans  Division  that  includes  an  Advertis- 
ing Research  Team,  a Market  Research 
Team,  and  a Recruiting  Research  Team. 
Survey  analysis  is  used  to  support 
decisions  and  identify  issues  within 
USAREC.  We  don’t  ask  questions  about 
the  products  you  chose  — we  ask  about 
the  recruiting  market,  the  environment, 
the  tools  available,  and  your  opinions. 
We  don’t  send  free  samples;  just  a thank 
you  and,  hopefully,  a decision  down  the 
road  that  makes  recruiting  a little  easier 
or  better  for  you.  Recruiters  in  the  field 


influence  many  decisions  that  are  made 
in  USAREC. 

The  Department  of  Defense  also 
conducts  surveys.  One  is  the  DoD 
Recruiter  Survey,  which  measures  the 
quality  of  life  for  recruiters  of  all  the 
services.  They  don’t  send  free  samples 
either;  instead,  they  send  a message  to 
Congress  when  the  survey  results 
indicate  quality  of  life  is  deteriorating. 

Youth  Attitude  Track  Study 

Another  DOD  directed  survey  is  the 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  (YATS) 
that  surveys  the  youth  market  to  under- 
stand their  attitudes  and  beliefs  on 
military  service  and  many  other  inter- 
ests. This  data  is  used  by  all  services, 
and  also  by  many  well  known  brand- 
name  companies. 

USAREC  conducts  some  survey 
research  in-house,  while  other  larger 
projects  are  contracted  with  outside 
research  firms  to  determine  the  attitudes 
and  preferences  of  the  youth  market. 
Two  contracted  studies  are  Teenage 
Research  Unlimited  (TRU)  and 


Yankolovich’s  Monitor.  Both  do  exten- 
sive longitudinal  surveys  of  the  youth 
market.  Monitoring  the  Future,  a study 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, also  tracks  attitudes  of  the  youth 
market.  These  study  results  are  used  to 
assist  our  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 
(A&PA)  Directorate  and  the  advertising 
agency  in  developing  advertising  that 
appeals  to  our  target  market.  This 
assists  in  creating  “cool”  images  and 
promotional  items  and  developing  future 
incentives  that  address  what  the  youth 
say  are  their  goals  down  the  road. 

All  the  survey  data  feeds  into  the  end 
results  of  commercials,  promotional 
items,  and  sales  packages  offered. 
Whether  it  is  the  sale  of  shoes,  jeans,  or 
a four-year  term  with  the  US  Army,  it  is 
important  to  know  what  appeals  to  your 
target  market.  By  conducting  the  same 
survey  each  year,  trends  are  determined 
and  attitude  changes  toward  military 
service,  incentives,  life  goals,  and 
personal  values  are  captured. 

FY  98  New  Recruit  Survey 

Another  major  survey  is  the  New 
Recruit  Survey.  This  survey  is  unique 
because  it  gathers  information  from  our 
sold  market.  The  recruits  who  have 
signed  but  not  shipped  complete  this 
survey.  The  main  focus  is  to  determine 
what  influenced  the  sale.  Questions  are 


Key  Influences 


Who  was  the  MOST  supportive  of  your  decision  to  enlist? 


Segment 
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NEW  RECRUIT  SURVEY  DATA 
What  do  they  want? 

Most  Important  Items  (>80%) 

Personal  Freedom  (3) 

Something  to  Be  Proud  of  (5) 

Job  with  Good  Pay  (1) 

Job  Security/Steady  Job  (2) 

Prevent  Sexual  Harassment  (4) 
Non-Routine  Work  (8) 

Prep  for  Future  Career  (6) 

Learn  Trade/Skill  (7) 

Least  Important  Items  (<50%) 
Opportunity  for  Adventure 

Opportunity  for  Travel 


designed  to  determine  who  were  the 
influences,  what  incentives  were  taken, 
and  what  advertising  was  recalled  and 
how  they  responded.  This  provides 
valuable  feedback  on  how  well  the 
recruiting  process  is  working  in 
USAREC.  The  response  rate  for  the 
New  Recruit  Survey  was  approximately 
1 7 percent  in  FY  96,  then  rose  in  FY  97 
to  27  percent,  and  29  percent  in  FY  98. 
Data  from  the  New  Recruit  Survey  is 
used  to  brief  Department  of  the  Army 
and  Congress,  as  well  as  being  instru- 
mental in  developing  recruiting  and 
advertising  strategies. 

Smaller  survey  requirements,  quick 
response  needs,  and  on-the-spot  market 
evaluations  are  usually  conducted  in- 
house.  Internal  critiques  such  as  training 
evaluations,  symposium  critiques,  and 
readership  surveys  are  performed  by 
survey  analysts  within  PAE.  As  a 
current  event  or  issue  is  identified,  a 
survey  is  frequently  developed  to  obtain 
the  recruiter’s  perception  of  how  the 
market  is  responding.  Examples  include 
sexual  harassment  scandals,  military 
involvement  in  conflicts  such  as  Bosnia, 
or  quality  of  life  topics  that  are  under 
Department  of  the  Army  review. 

USAREC  Recruiter  Survey 

Who  gets  surveyed  in  Recruiting 
Command?  Due  to  cost  constraints,  we 
rarely  survey  all  recruiters  for  a particu- 
lar issue;  random  samples  of  recruiters 
are  conducted  for  most  surveys.  This  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  those  who  are 
selected  actually  do  respond;  the 
selected  sample  represents  the  entire 
field  force.  The  recruiter  is  usually  the 
audience,  with  occasional  surveys  for 
the  recruiter  spouse  or  family  members 
and  for  headquarters  staff.  Most 
USAREC  surveys  are  designed  to  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  field  force. 

We  try  not  to  survey  the  same 
recruiters  on  every  sample  taken.  A 
typical  sample  size  of  production 
recruiters  will  be  about  1,300.  This  will 
consist  of  a proportionate  amount  of 
respondents  from  all  five  brigades,  from 
across  the  country.  Sample  sizes  are 
calculated  with  formulas  to  determine 
the  exact  number  that  should  be  mailed 
to  achieve  a desired  return  rate,  and 
allow  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 


data  with  an  acceptable  margin  of  error. 

We  do  get  surprises  sometimes, 
however,  on  the  return  rates.  While  a 
formula  can  provide  a close  prediction, 
the  variables  of  human  nature  also  come 
into  play.  Some  surveys  in  the  past  few 
years  have  had  a response  rate  as  high  as 
64  percent,  while  others  have  been  as 
low  as  1 1 percent.  The  higher  the 
response  rate,  the  more  accurate  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Top  Choices  from  RPI  and  PPI 
Surveys 

Decisions  are  made  using  recommen- 
dations that  come  from  survey  input. 

The  PPI  and  RPI  Surveys  helped  the 
A&PA  Directorate  make  decisions  on 
which  PPIs  to  purchase  for  the  1999- 
2000  school  year.  The  RPI  Survey  asked 
which  RPIs  are  most  used,  which  are 
least  used,  which  should  be  translated 
into  the  Spanish  language,  and  which  are 
outdated,  not  appealing,  or  competitive. 
Your  input  assisted  A&PA  in  determin- 
ing the  best  order  for  updates,  which 
RPIs  should  be  eliminated,  which  are 
top  choices  for  language  translation  as 
funds  become  available,  and  what 
appeals  to  the  various  areas  around  the 
country.  Survey  responses  were  a big 
factor  in  the  decision  process.  Since  this 
survey,  three  RPIs  are  in  the  process  of 
being  translated  into  Spanish. 


Some  surveys  that  are  currently  in 
progress  or  coming  to  you  soon  are  the 
DoD  Recruiter  Survey,  the  Recruiter 
Journal  Readership  Survey,  the  Army 
Audit  Agency/USAREC  Medical  Issues 
Survey,  and  the  USAREC  Recruiter 
Survey.  Some  of  these  are  important 
surveys  that  address  your  quality  of  life. 

Data  collected  from  the  DoD  Re- 
cruiter Survey  is  used  to  inform  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  Congress 
about  the  decline  in  quality  of  life  in 
recent  years.  Working  longer  hours? 
Incurring  more  expenses  that  are  not 
compensated?  Surveys  are  a way  to 
speak  out  and  still  remain  anonymous. 

How  has  your  transition  to  TRICARE 
been?  The  new  Medical  Issues  Survey 
will  ask  your  opinion  of  medical  care 
changes,  out-of-pocket  expenses,  ability 
to  find  providers,  and  other  general 
questions. 

Do  you  get  the  Recruiter  Journal ? 

Do  the  articles  help  you?  If  you  didn’t 
get  to  respond  to  the  USAREC  Recruiter 
Survey  two  years  ago,  with  random 
sampling,  you  might  be  a part  of  the 
survey  population  this  year. 

If  you  usually  fill  out  surveys  when 
you  receive  them,  thank  you.  If  you 
have  not  in  the  past,  please  start  partici- 
pating. Your  opinion  counts! 

rwi 
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Coping 

with  stress 

by  CH  James  Neely,  HQ  USAREC 


How  can  we  cope  more  successfully  with  stress?  We  are 
all  alike.  From  time  to  time,  we  all  have  stress,  strain, 
worry,  and  emotional  tension  of  some  kind.  There  is  no 
getting  around  it.  One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  world  is  that  stress  is  inevitable.  It  goes  with 
human  existence. 

Coping  with  stress  is  manageable  by  understanding  our 
work/home  situation  and  emotional  state  as  fully  as  possible 
and  by  taking  proper  action  to  reduce  high  incidents  of  stress. 
You  will  discover  that  stress  is  either  “good  or  bad.”  It 
depends  upon  how  you  handle  its  impact  or  effect. 

What’s  bogging  you  down  or  preoccupying  your  mind? 
What  are  you  unable  to  control  or  influence? 

What  is  draining  your  energy? 

Dealing  with  stress  begins  with  identifying  its  source. 

Many  times  we  fret  over  things  that  are  of  very  little  conse- 
quence and  misidentify  the  real  source  of  stress  in  our  lives. 
Stress  effects  everyone  in  different  ways,  degrees,  and  at 
different  times.  Don’t  let  it  overcome  you.  You  can  overcome 
it. 

Here  are  some  points  that  can  be  useful  to  everyone;  one  or 
more  may  help  you  to  handle  stress  successfully. 

Organize  your  daily  life.  Have  a plan  for  work  and 
leisure.  If  you  don’t  have  a plan  and  you  don’t 
accomplish  meaningful  things,  you’re  going  to  feel 
snowed  under.  Put  some  order  in  your  life.  Follow 
your  plan,  keep  a place  in  which  to  work  and  be  resourceful. 
You  will  reduce  the  stress  and  feel  that  the  whole  world  is 
lifted  off  your  shoulders. 

Create  a pleasing  lifestyle.  Do  you  have  a lifestyle 
that  makes  you  like  yourself  or  dislike  yourself? 

Strive  for  a pleasant  lifestyle  that’s  happy  and 
prosperous.  Your  self-esteem  will  increase.  Develop 
a clear  conscience  of  “who”  you  are.  Be  fair  and  honest  with 
yourself  and  others.  Have  an  attitude  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  of  the  freedom  to  be  all  you  can  be. 

Set  realistic  goals.  The  problem  with  many  of  us  is 
that  our  goals  aren’t  realistic.  We  shoot  too  high  and 
become  frustrated  if  we  can’t  meet  our  goals.  Also  we 
expect  unrealistic  goals  from  others.  Certainly,  don’t 
expect  from  them  as  much  as  you  expect  from  yourself.  When 
we  are  disappointed,  we  get  depressed,  irritated  and  disillu- 
sioned, which  is  self-imposed  stress.  Avoid  creating  unneces- 
sary stress.  Do  set  goals  that  are  attainable.  Do  your  very  best 
to  reach  them  and  accept  the  results.  If  you  fall  short,  try 
harder  the  next  time  to  achieve  your  established  goals. 


Communicate  your  feelings.  Express  your  deepest 
feelings  to  those  you  love  and  trust,  especially  to 
whom  you  have  an  obligation  to  communicate  — a 
spouse.  Married  couples  should  be  able  to  speak 
freely  to  each  other.  Ask  for  permission  to  speak  without 
interruptions.  Speak  in  a kind  and  caring  way.  Having 
someone  to  lend  a “listening  ear”  relieves  lots  of  tension  from 
stress. 

Strengthen  yourself  through  your  faith.  Our  faith 
can  do  a lot  for  us.  Everyone  has  some  measure  of 
faith.  Faith  allows  us  to  look  beyond  our  present  state 
to  a larger  picture  of  life.  There  is  a divine  plan  for 
our  life.  It  is  very  healthy  to  get  a proper  balance  of  you  life. 
Seek  spiritual  help  through  prayer,  meditation,  and  religious 
tenets  to  improve  your  self-confidence  in  facing  the  uncer- 
tainty of  daily  stress.  Often  one’s  faith  is  an  untapped  resource 
in  handling  stress. 

Get  involved  with  helping  people.  Perhaps  within 
arms  reach  of  you  there’s  someone  who  needs  your 
help  and  you  need  their  help.  It’s  a “two  way  street.” 
Be  open  and  look  for  opportunities  to  show  concern 
for  the  welfare  and  well  being  of  others.  Get  involved  with 
chapels  at  nearby  military  installations  that  offer  a variety  of 
marriage  and  family  activities.  Local  clergy  at  nearby 
churches,  parishes,  mosques,  and  synagogues  will  welcome 
you  and  accept  your  volunteer  help.  Helping  others  with  their 
problems  will  make  you  feel  happier  in  making  a difference  in 
their  lives. 

Think  positively.  It’s  human  to  make  mistakes,  but 
only  humans  can  overcome  failures.  Even  if  you  fail, 
you’re  okay.  You  can  get  up  again,  dust  yourself  off. 
and  start  all  over  again.  Positive  thinking  reduces 
stress  and  does  tremendous  good  in  life.  Cultivate  a supportive 
social  network  of  friends,  associates  and  family  to  share  your 
favorite  hobbies  and  leisure  activities. 

Choose  some  physical  activity.  Select  physical 
exercises  such  as  hiking,  jogging,  walking  and 
swimming  to  release  pent  up  stress.  Do  something 
that  you  enjoy  enough  to  make  you  feel  tired.  Then 
you’ll  be  able  to  relax  and  sleep  well.  This  is  a highly  recom- 
mended way  to  eliminate  stress. 

Life  is  bigger  than  the  problems  caused  by  stress.  Choose  a 
blissful  life,  rather  than  struggling  with  stress.  It’s  mind  over 
matter.  Put  these  suggestions  into  practice  as  a starting  point 
to  work  on.  Make  a serious  effort  to  be  flexible  enough  to 
rearrange  priorities  and  make  daily  adjustments  for  success- 
fully handling  stress.  You  can  overcome  it. 
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Story  and  photo  by  L TC  Brad 
Freeman , 5th  AMEDD  Commander 


How  would  you  like  an  applicant  for 
the  Army  Reserve  when  someone  else 
has  done  all  the  prospecting?  What  if 
you  were  given  a green  light  to  sell  a 
job,  not  just  a career  field?  What  if  you 
could  offer  this  applicant  a $5,000 
enlistment  bonus  and  entry  as  a special- 
ist with  an  accelerated  appointment  to 
sergeant?  Did  I mention  you  will 
receive  credit  for  a grad  male  alpha 
(GMA)  contract?  Sound  interesting? 

This  is  not  a dream  but  reality.  The 
above  situation  is  about  9 ICC  recruit- 
ing. The  Army  Reserve  has  around 
6,000  authorizations  for  9 ICC,  licensed 
practical  nurse  (LPN).  This  enlisted 
health  care  provider  typically  works  on 
field  hospital  ward.  Each  year,  USAREC 
assigns  a mission  for  approximately  600 
USAR  LPNs  - the  only  enlisted 
specialty  - to  the  AMEDD  Detachments. 
Although  health  care  recruiters  have  the 
mission,  most  9 ICC  contracts  are 
written  by  the  nonprior  service  (NPS) 
recruiting  force.  In  FY  1998,  the  NPS 
recruiters  enlisted  390  LPNs,  while 
AMEDD  wrote  only  128  of  the  9 ICC 
contracts. 

Why  does  the  NPS  recruit  three  times 
as  many  91CCs  as  AMEDD?  The 
answer  is  teamwork;  but  to  understand, 
one  must  know  a little  about  the  LPN 
market  and  AMEDD  recruiting. 

There  are  LPN  students  enrolled  at 
vocational  schools,  technical  schools, 
and  community  colleges  in  every  state. 
The  class  size  is  usually  small  for  this 
one  year  training  program.  Because  of 
the  wide  dispersion,  potential  applicants 
typically  respond  to  USAREC  mailouts, 
AMEDD  postings  and  AMEDD  presen- 


Every  recruiter  a 


winner 


tations  by  contacting  their  local  Army 
recruiter.  The  AMEDD  recruiter 
assigned  this  school  may  be  located 
three  hours  away  in  the  state’s  largest 
city. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  this 
combined  recruiter  effort,  SFC  James 
W.  Lynch  of  the  Omaha  Health  Care 
Recruiting  Station  says,  “Every  time  I 
give  a presentation  at  an  LPN  program,  I 
invite  the  local  NPS  recruiter.  I work  the 
audience  and  pass  off  any  leads  to  the 
local  recruiter.  I know  that  the  local  guy 
has  more  opportunity  for  follow-up  and 
can  close  the  deal.  He’ll  get  the  contract, 
but  1 get  a mission  credit.  It’s  a win-win 
situation.” 

Licensed  practical  nurses  are  working 
in  almost  every  community.  They  are 
employed  in  a variety  of  patient  care 
settings,  from  hospitals  to  nursing 
homes.  A list  can  be  purchased  from 
your  state  board  of  nursing  and  custom- 
ized by  age  and  location. 

SFC  Ricky  A.  Newton,  station 
commander  of  the  St.  Louis  Health  Care 
Team,  advises  his  recruiters  to  approach 
these  businesses  with  the  attitude  of 
helping  them  get  better  employees.  He 
states  that,  “an  LPN  in  the  Army 
Reserve  has  more  health  care  responsi- 
bilities than  their  civilian  counterpart.  If 
you  combine  this  with  the  leadership 
training  and  Army  values,  then  you  get  a 
better  employee.” 

There  are  some  other  unique  charac- 
teristics of  this  “target  rich”  market. 

Most  LPNs  enter  this  field  and 
develop  an  ambition  for  more  education 
to  increase  their  nursing  skills  and  scope 
of  practice.  Here  is  where  the  $5,000 
enlistment  bonus  and  $20,000  loan 
repayment  program  become  big  incen- 
tives. They  are  so  financially  attractive 
that  sometimes  a registered  nurse  who 
qualifies  to  enter  the  USAR  as  an  officer 
will  enlist  as  a 9 ICC.  Although  not 
encouraged,  this  is  permitted,  provided 
the  RN  has  an  LPN  license. 

Many  LPNs  enter  this  field  later  in 


life  to  fulfill  a long-time  desire  to  help 
others  and  be  part  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  USAR  recognizes  this 
and  has  established  the  maximum 
enlistment  age  of  35.  Although  evalu- 
ated on  a case-by-case  basis,  depen- 
dency waivers  for  sole  parents  and 
service  member  spouses  frequently 
receive  favorable  consideration  for 
health  care  specialties. 

The  Army  Reserve  has  a critical  need 
for  these  highly-trained  health  care 
providers.  An  LPN  is  enlisted  as  a 
specialist  (E-4)  with  accelerated  promo- 
tion appointment  to  sergeant  (E-5)  after 
basic  training.  Because  of  the  critical 
need,  AMEDD  Detachments  have  been 
successful  in  getting  Reserve  hospital 
commanders  to  double  slot  and  assign  or 
attach  91CCs  even  when  guidance 
counselors  could  not  locate  a vacancy. 

Recruiting  for  an  LPN  can  be  a 
rewarding  experience.  It  is  a large 
market  with  many  positive  incentives. 

In  addition,  you  have  the  support  of 
health  care  recruiters  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing a quality  contract.  This  teamwork 
and  partnership  makes  every  recruiter  a 
winner. 


91CC  FACTS 

■ Starting  pay  grade  SPC 
with  later  appointment  to 
SGT 

• Must  be  licensed  prior  to 
attending  BT 

• If  in  school,  be  within  6 
months  of  graduation 

■ $5,000  enlistment  bonus 
(31  or  better  on  ASVAB ) 

• $20,000  Loan  Repayment 
Program  (IIIA  only) 

• Bonus  and  LRP  can  be 
combined 

• Single  parent  waivers 
considered  on  case-by- 
case basis 
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Oh  shoot!!! 

by  Tamra  Peterson,  Salt  Lake  City 
Battalion  A&PA 


Photo  by  Paula  J.  Randall  Pagan, 
USAMU  PAO 


Julie  Ann  Nielson’s  dream  is  to  one  day 
compete  in  the  Olympics,  arid  the  Army 
opportunity  is  making  that  dream  come 
true  for  a little  gal  from  Oak  City,  Utah. 

When  Julie  started  target  practice  with 
her  dad  at  age  13,  she  wasn't  thinking 
about  career  choices,  but  that  is  what  it 
led  to.  She  practiced  diligently  with  her 


USAMU  top  rifle  shooter 
wins  Gold  Medal  in 
European  Competition 

Story  and  photo  by  Paula  J.  Randal! 
Pagan,  USAMU  PAO 

An  international  rifle  shooter  with  the  US 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit  of  Fort  Benning, 
Ga..  triumphed  over  the  world’s  best  to  win 
the  gold  medal  in  the  Masters  European  Air 
Rifle  Cup  in  Dortmund,  Germany,  March  20. 
The  winner,  SPC  Jason  A.  Parker,  who  is  also 
the  current  air  rifle  world  record  holder,  was 
one  of  eight  elite  rifle  athletes  invited  to  com- 
pete. 

The  event,  which  was  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  15th  annual  Sportland 
Cup,  was  designed  especially  for  televi- 
sion audiences  and  featured  a modified 
event  program.  Each  air  ritle  was  fitted 
with  a system  that  enabled  viewers  to 
watch  the  aiming  movements  during 
each  shot  and  five  cameras  filmed  each 
competitor  to  provide  an  intimate  insight 
into  the  sport  of  international  air  rifle 
competition. 
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dad  and  enjoyed  competition;  so  much  so, 
that  at  1 4 years  old,  Julie  went  to  the  Jun- 
ior National  Rifle  Association  National 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Champion  competitions 
and  has  attended  every  year  since. 
Nielsen  took  4th  place  in  the  juniors  ex- 
pert category  at  the  1998  national  compe- 
tition held  in  Clinton,  Ohio. 

What  she  didn’t  know  was  she  was  be- 
ing watched  by  a couple  of  Army  soldiers, 
who  were  very  impressed  with  her  shoot- 
ing abilities.  SFC  Charles  Herith  Jr.  and 
SGM  Michael  O’Neil  from  the  US  Army 
Marksmanship  Unit  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
approached  Nielsen  to  see  what  plans  she 
had  made  for  her  future.  They  asked  her  if 
she  would  be  interested  in  joining  the 
Army  as  part  of  an  Army  Marksmanship 
Unit. 

Nielsen  talked  with  the  recruiters  who 
answered  her  many  questions.  Not  only 
did  she  get  a guaranteed  assignment  to 
the  USAMU,  but  she  also  received  $40,000 
from  the  Army  College  Fund. 

Nielsen  went  to  Fort  Feonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  for  basic  training.  Sept.  30,  1998,  as  a 


Raised  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  Parker  gradu- 
ated from  Bryan  High  School  in  Omaha  in 
1992.  He  received  a degree  in  psychol- 
ogy from  Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  won  team  gold  medals  in 
prone  and  air  rifle,  a team  silver  medal, 
and  individual  bronze  medal  in  three-po- 
sition at  the  1994  Junior  World  Champi- 
onships, and  was  the  1994  and  1995  Jun- 
ior Olympic  air  ritle  champion. 


i 


“After  all,  ” she 
said,  “How 
many  people  can 
get  paid  doing  a 
hobby  they  love 
and  call  it  a 
career ?” 

motor  transportation  operator.  Then  she 
to  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  for  advanced  indi- 
vidual training.  While  there,  she  received 
intensive  on-the-job  training  and  evalua- 
tion for  future  potential.  If  all  criteria  are 
met,  she  will  be  assigned  as  a training  in- 
structor shooter. 

Nielsen  is  really  excited  about  what  she 
will  be  doing. 

“After  all,”  she  said,  “How  many  people 
can  get  paid  doing  a hobby  they  love  and 
call  it  a career?” 


Parker  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  January 
1 997.  After  completing  basic  and  infantry 
training,  he  was  assigned  to  the  USAMU 
in  April.  That  same  year,  he  won  individual 
and  team  gold  medals  at  the  Champion- 
ship of  the  Americas  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
placed  second  in  air  rifle  at  the  national 
championships. 

Parker,  who  has  only  been  shooting  with 
the  USAMU  for  two  years,  broke  two  world 
records  and  won  two  World  Cup  gold  med- 
als and  one  silver  medal  in  1 998.  He  is  also 
the  first  American  air  rifle  shooter  to  win 
three  World  Cup  medals  in  a single  sea- 
son, and  was  selected  as  the  1 998  US  Olym- 
pic Committee  Shooter  of  the  Year  and  1 998 
USA  Shooting  International  Rifle  Shooter 
of  the  Year. 

Parker  was  a member  of  the  1 998  US 
World  Championship  Shooting  Team, 
earned  his  International  Distinguished 
Badge,  and  was  featured  in  Sports 
Illustrated’s  Faces  in  the  Crowd  Column 
in  June.  As  the  reigning  world-record 
holder,  he  is  a favorite  to  make  the  2000 
Olympic  Team. 
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National  Public  Radio  interviews  Enterprise  recruiters 


Ms.  Madeline  Brand  of 
NPR  and  SGT  Jesse  J. 
Ramirez,  an  Enterprise 
recruiter,  (top  left)  talked 
to  a guidance  counselor 
at  Enterprise  High 
School.  At  bottom  right, 
Brand  asked  Enterprise 
High  School  girls  for  their 
impressions  of  Army  ser- 
vice. 

Photos  by  Jill  Snell, 
2d  Bde  A&PA 


by  Jill  Snell,  2d  Brigade  A&PA 

The  Enterprise  (Ala.)  Recruiting 
Station  recently  hosted  National  Public 
Radio  in  a “day  in  the  life  of  a recruiter” 
interview.  Ms.  Madeleine  Brand  ofNPR 
requested  an  opportunity  to  examine 
recruitment  methods  in  the  face  of 
declining  enlistments. 

To  begin  Brand’s  immersion  in  Army 
recruiting,  SFC  Casey  Jones,  Jr.,  station 
commander,  briefed  the  station’s  demo- 
graphics and  mission  accomplishments 
and  explained  applicant  requirements  and 
testing  procedures. 

Following  the  briefing,  SGT  Jesse  J. 
Ramirez,  a ten-year  Army  veteran  and  a 
recruiter  in  the  Enterprise  station  since 
November  1 996,  gave  Brand  a sampling 
of  an  Army  recruiter’s  daily  activities.  He 
began  by  including  her  in  a lunch 
meeting  with  a Delayed  Entry  Program 
member  currently  attending  college. 

A visit  to  one  of  Ramirez’  high 
schools  was  next  on  the  agenda.  At 
Enterprise  High  School,  Ramirez  checked 
in  with  an  assistant  principal  and  a 
guidance  counselor  before  heading  to 
the  Army  JROTC  Department.  In  addition 
to  hearing  about  their  program  and 
observing  their  training,  Brand  spoke 
with  a cross  sample  of  the  school’s 
student  body.  Some  students  were  DEP 
members,  some  had  expressed  a guarded 
interest  in  military  service,  and  some  fit 
the  “definitely  not  interested”  profile. 

After  the  high  school  visit,  it  was  time 


for  an  appointment  with  an  interested 
prospect.  At  the  young  man’s  home.  Brand 
learned  firsthand  that  even  when  a person  is 
leaning  towards  joining  the  Army,  a parent’s 
objections  are  difficult  to  overcome  and  in 
this  case  resulted  in  no  contract. 

Then  it  was  time  to  meet  two  more  DEP 
members  at  the  recruiting  station.  Brand  had 
asked  to  speak  with  DEP  members,  and 
Ramirez  used  the  time  to  build  his  relation- 
ship with  the  two. 

Accompanying  Ramirez  on  his  “milk  run,” 
Brand  observed  the  efforts  made  by  recruit- 
ers in  establishing  relationships  with 
community  business  leaders  and  influencers, 
as  well  as  asking  for  referrals  from  every 
possible  source. 

No  “day  in  the  life”  scenario  would  be 
complete  without  cold  house  calls  and 
telephone  prospecting.  Ramirez  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  that  recruiting  requires 
professional  sales  skills,  a positive  attitude 


and  a thick  skin.  Brand  also  learned 
that  a team  player  like  Ramirez  sells 
the  prospect  on  the  Army  Reserve 
instead  of  the  active  Army  when 
that  program  better  suits  the 
prospect’s  goals.  As  Ramirez  said, 
“We’re  a team,  and  I know  that 
sooner  or  later  I’ll  get  a contract 
because  of  our  Reserve  recruiter.” 

Back  in  the  station  it  was  “red 
time.”  Brand  listened  as  recruiters 
made  and  returned  calls.  She  also 
spent  time  with  SFC  James  R. 
(Randy)  Adkison,  the  station’s  Army 
Reserve  recruiter,  and  the  one  with 
the  most  recruiting  experience. 

Brand’s  “day  in  the  life”  inter- 
view ended  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Enter- 
prise recruiters’  day  was  not  quite 
over.  There  were  still  prospects  to 
talk  to. 
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The  US  Army  was  among  the  many  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  National  Hispanic  Career  Fare  held  on 
March  5 at  Huntingon  Beach  Hilton  Hotel,  Calif.,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Publi- 
cations. Army  representatives  meet  with  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Publications 


during  the  fair,  (left  to  right)  SSG  Carruth,  RSB  NCOIC, 
Mr.  Escobedo,  President,  National  Association  of  His- 
panic Publications;  LTC  Nowowiejski,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Battalion  Commander;  and  COL  Carlson,  6th  Brigade 
Commander.  (Photo  by  Stan  Cordell,  SoCal  Bn  A&PA) 


1SG  Johnny  Ramirez,  San  Marcos 
Recruiting  Company,  comments  on 
advancement  of  Hispanics  in  the 
Army  during  an  interview  conducted 
at  the  National  Career  Fair.  (Photo 
by  Stan  Cordell,  SoCal  Bn  A&PA) 
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Secretary  of 
Army  visits  Old 
Pueblo  Station 

By  Starlene  R.  Parizek 
Phoenix  Bn  A& PA 

Fourteen  uniformed  Tucson  motor- 
cycle policemen  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
Old  Pueblo  station  in  Tucson,  Ariz. 

“Well,  if  I wasn’t  nervous  before,  I 
sure  am  now,”  said  Old  Pueblo  station 
commander,  SFC  Todd  C.  Blanton. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Honorable 
Louis  Caldera,  visited  the  station  March 
1 8 during  a trip  to  Tucson  to  attend  the 
1 Oth  Annual  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  Youth  Leadership 
Conference.  This  was  Caldera’s  first  visit 
to  an  Army  recruiting  station. 

Caldera  arrived  at  the  station  accom- 
panied by  COL  Gary  Carlson,  US  Army 
6th  Brigade  commander;  LTC  Charles 
Hooper,  Phoenix  Recruiting  Battalion 
commander;  CPT  Harry  Nitschke  Jr., 
Tucson  Company  commander;  Caldera’s 
delegation  and  security  personnel. 

CSM  Issac  Thomas,  Phoenix  Recruit- 
ing Battalion  sergeant  major  and  1 SG 
Jack  Peters,  Tucson  Company  first 
sergeant,  along  with  the  station’s 
recruiters  were  at  the  station  waiting  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

SFC  Phillip  Tutka,  a station  recruiter, 
gave  Caldera  a short  summary  of  the 
Army  Recruiter  Information  Support 
System,  which  is  the  new  laptop  com- 
puter and  system  that  each  recruiter  now 
carries  in  the  field.  With  it,  a recruiter  can 
show  prospective  recruits  numerous 
videos  about  the  Army  and  can  even  fill 
out  an  enlistment  contract  while  at  a 
home  or  school. 

After  the  AR1SS  briefing,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  sat  down  and  talked  with  the 
Old  Pueblo  station  recruiters  in  an  open- 
forum  format. 

The  Secretary  asked  about  challenges 
recruiters  face  and  what  he  could  do  to 
help  them. 

“We  have  a large  Hispanic  population 
here  [in  Arizona],”  said  Blanton,  a station 
recruiter.  “We’ve  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity of  a bilingual  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery  test  as  they  have 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Because  of  this  language 


barrier,  we  feel  some  Hispanics  aren’t 
getting  a fair  chance.” 

“That’s  a fair  suggestion,”  answered 
Caldera.  “It  is  similar  what  the  Air  Force 
does  with  English  language  training.” 
“For  females,  the  minimum  score  on 
the  ASVAB  test  is  high,”  said  Jenkins, 
the  station’s  only  female  recruiter.  “I  have 
a soldier,  and  she  scored  a 34.  It’s  hard 
for  me  to  explain  to  her  why  there  are 
different  standards  for  females.” 

Caldera  replied  that  he  would  look  into 
why  the  standards  are  different. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  then  asked 
about  the  responses  of  possible  recruits. 

“The  trend  is  ...  I’ve  been  recruiting 
for  six  years  ...  it  is  hard  for  a young 
person  to  understand  joining  the  Army 
for  patriotic  reasons,”  said  Tutka.  “It’s 
hard  to  understand  when  you’ve  never 
had  your  freedom  threatened.” 

Blanton  commented  on  the  responses 
of  recruits  to  the  College  Fund.  “The 
Army  College  Fund  is  there  - it’s  used. 

But  not  as  much  as  you  might  think. 
Maybe  if  we  extended  the  College  Fund 
and  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  benefits  to 
the  soldier’s  spouse,  it  would  make  the 
program  much  more  tangible.” 

“When  I was  in  Germany,  we  learned 
through  distance  learning.  It  is  making 
college  much  easier  ...  through  the 
Internet.  If  computers  are  there  and 
hooked  into  virtual  universities,  soldiers 
can  keep  collecting  college  credits  while 
in  the  Army,  while  deployed,  anywhere,” 
Caldera  answered.  “It  should  no  longer 
be  a choice  between  college  or  the 
service.  You  can  do  both.” 

“Are  our  advertising  campaigns 
gettting  better?”  asked  Caldera. 


“They  are  getting  better,”  replied 
Jenkins. 

“We  need  advertising  broken  down 
into  the  special  needs  and  interests  of 
possible  recruits  [e.g.,  education, 
training,  adventure],”  added  Blanton. 

“We  take  teams  and  split  them  up  in  the 
schools  according  to  what  they  are 
interested  in.  If  commercials  were  broken 
up  that  way,  it  would  be  a big  help.” 
Caldera  then  asked  about  deploy- 
ments. “Are  the  kids  interested  in 
deploying  to  Bosnia,  for  example?” 

The  Old  Pueblo  recruiters  stated  that 
they  thought  everyone  thinks  we  [as  a 
country]  have  been  in  all  these  places 
too  long.  The  kids  are  tired  of  seeing  it  in 
the  news  and  tired  of  hearing  about  it. 

“Recruiters  are  very  good  at  what  we 
do,”  said  Blanton.  “The  problem  is  Mom 
or  Dad.  Kid  goes  home,  ‘Mom,  guess 
what?  I’m  going  to  be  an  infantry  soldier.’ 
Mom  says,  ‘What  is  Little  Johnny  going 
to  do  coming  back  home  as  an  infantry 
soldier  in  Tucson?’  Parents  don’t 
understand  how  that  will  help  Johnny  get 
a job  once  he  is  out  of  the  Army. 

“One  idea  that  we  had  is  to  give 
businesses  a tax  cut  for  hiring  veterans.” 
“I’ve  talked  to  employers  about  that,” 
replied  Caldera.  “They  are  ready  to  hire 
them.  Businesses  do  want  to  hire  people 
who  have  been  in  the  Army.  We’ve  got  to 
find  a way  to  communicate  that  value  [of 
being  in  the  Army],  We’re  trying  to  talk 
to  the  public  more  about  benefits  of  the 
military.” 

Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  left, 
he  signed  one  of  his  official  photographs 
for  the  station  and  stopped  to  have  his 
photograph  taken  with  the  recruiters. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army  received  a short  summary  of  the  Army  Recruiter  Infor- 
mation Support  System  from  the  Phoenix  Bn  recruiters  on  his  visit  March  18. 
(photo  by  Starlene  R.  Parizek) 
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1.  The tracks  all  MET  tested  applicants  for  a 

minimum  of  90  days,  until  enlistment  or  final  disposition. 

A.  recruiter 

B.  first  sergeant 

C.  station  commander 

D.  battalion  sergeant  major 

2.  The  acronym  AMEDD  stands  for . 

A.  Army  Medical  Detachment 

B.  Army  Medical  Doctors  Department 

C.  Army  Medics  and  Dentist  Detachment 

D.  Army  Medical  Department 

3.  The  last  phase  of  processing  is . 

A.  DEP-in 

B.  the  oath  of  enlistment 

C.  movement  of  personnel 

D.  completion  of  DD  Fm  1966 

4.  A person  may  enlist  at  his  or  her  request  in  the  name  by 
which  he  or  she  is  known,  if  the  name  was  not  assumed  for 
fraudulent  purposes. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

5.  Alien  residents  who  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  will  not  be  autho- 
rized to  enlist. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

6.  The  percent  milestone  for  recruiter  contact  of  seniors  on 

28  February  is . 

A.  100  percent 

B.  80  percent 

C.  60  percent 

D.  50  percent 

7.  The  correct  LRL  disposition  code  for  a lead  that  be- 
comes a prospect  after  the  fielding  of  the  ARISS  laptops  is 
“ARISS”  instead  of  “200”  when  an  appointment  is  made. 

A.  True 

B.  False 

8.  On  the  USAREC  Fm  533-B,  to  identify  entries  that  are 
closed  as  a result  of  enlistment  into  the  RA  or  USAR  is 

A.  LI 

B.  T 

C.  ENL 

D.  C/F 

9.  is  comprised  of  those  activities  accom- 

plished to  obtain  the  name,  with  the  address  and  or 


telephone  number,  of  individuals  with  whom  an  appoint- 
ment for  a sales  interview  may  be  made. 

A.  Mission  planning 

B.  Prospecting 

C.  Lead  generation 

D.  Processing 

10.  IAW  the  CG  ARISS  policy  letter,  a prospect  will  become 
an  applicant  only  after: 

A.  an  individual  starts  a processing  phase 

B.  a prospect  takes  the  ASVAB  test 

C.  a prospect  signs  a 714a  to  pull  high  school  test  scores 
or  score  from  another  service 

D.  all  of  the  above 

11.  When  dealing  with  computer  hardware,  short  term 
memory  is  best  defined  by  the  acronym: 

A.  ROM  (Read  Only  Memory) 

B.  RAM  (Random  Access  Memory) 

C.  WAV  (Waveform  Audio  File) 

D.  FAT  (File  Allocation  Table) 

12.  Counseling  is  a fundamental  responsibility  of  . 

A.  the  recruiter 

B.  the  station  commander 

C.  the  first  sergeant 

D.  every  leader 

13.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  one  of  the  four  elements 
of  the  professional  Army  ethic? 

A.  Candor 

B.  Loyalty 

C.  Duty 

D.  Selfless  Service 

14.  The of  a leader  impacts  directly  on  the  leader- 

ship climate,  cohesion,  discipline,  training,  and  combat 
effectiveness  of  a unit. 

A.  opinion 

B.  values 

C.  norms 

D.  beliefs 

15.  is  the  legitimate  power  of  leaders  to  direct 

subordinates  or  to  take  action  within  the  scope  of  their 
responsibility. 

A.  Law 

B.  Authority 

C.  Accountability 

D.  Leadership 


The  answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can 
be  found  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Gold  Badges 

RSM  March  and  April  1999 


ALBANY 

SSG  John  R.  Harrell 
SSG  Christine  Townsend 

ATLANTA 

SFC  William  Henderson 
SSG  Michael  Pyznar 

BALTIMORE 
SSG  Steve  Bennett 
SFC  Robert  Carter 
SSG  Clayton  Dedmon 
SG  Aaron  E.  Friday 
SSG  Kenny  Glover 
SFC  Gary  Holder 
SSG  Annette  Hunter 
SSG  Rafael  Machbarre 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Charles  L.  Brown 
SFC  Robert  A.  Dunn 

COLUMBUS 
SSG  Donald  C.  Hammons 
SGT  Geraldine  A.  Jones 
SGT  Ken  L.  Moore 
SGT  James  D.  Reimer 
SSG  Ronald  Wilson 

DALLAS 

SSG  Ricky  D.  Davis 
SGT  Gregory  Duplessis 
SSG  Floyd  L.  Louis 
SSG  Donald  Murrah 
SSG  Eddie  Ozuna 
SFC  Rodney  Ray 
SSG  Duane  S.  Reasoner 
SFC  Lasalle  Russell 

DENVER 

SFC  Daniel  J.  Simon 

DES  MOINES 
SFC  Robert  R.  Schrodt 

HOUSTON 
SSG  Manuel  J.  Alonso 
SSG  George  Britton 
SSG  Gregory  R.  Gibson 
SSG  Gregory  J.  Leonard 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SGT  Gary  Geske 

JACKSON 
SGT  David  W.  Curtis 
SFC  Richard  Lambert 
SFC  Kimberly  A.  Moreland 
SFC  Mark  J.  Weidemann 

JACKSONVILLE 
SSG  Charrone  Pittman 

LOS  ANGELES 
SSG  Rene  M.  Aguayo 
SSG  Eugenio  Colontorres 
SSG  Elizabeth  Green 
SFC  Roy  Oshiro 
SGT  Michael  B.  Rector 
SFC  Bobby  D.  Smith 
SSG  Wade  Williams 

MIAMI 

SFC  Ibraham  Latiff 
SFC  Luis  Rivera 
SSG  Jose  Rivera 
SSG  Hector  Rodriguez 
SSG  Hanel  Rosado 

MID-ATLANTIC 
SFC  Michael  Carmel 
SSG  Derek  L.  McLaughlin 
SGT  Paula  Walker 

MILWAUKEE 

SGT  Daniel  G Anderson 

SGT  Bobby  Borgens-Abraham 

MINNEAPOLIS 
SSG  Joseph  L.  Higgins 
SSG  Darren  W.  Knight 
SGT  Mark  J.  Meyers 
SSG  David  Nerud 

MONTGOMERY 
SFC  David  Alpiger 
SSG  Michael  Cook 
SSG  Calvin  Spivey 
SGT  John  Vella 

NASHVILLE 
SSG  Glenn  Hershfeld 


NEW  ENGLAND 
SSG  Carlos  A.  Carvalho 
SSG  Arnold  C.  Thompson 

NEW  ORLEANS 
SSG  Renita  M.  Miller 
SFC  Richard  A.  Ross 
SSG  Stacy  B.  Sanders 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SGT  Eric  Martez  Anderson 
SSG  Maria  Green 
SSG  Kurt  Hamilton 
SSG  Natanel  Lebron 
SFC  Jake  K.  Lewis 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SSG  James  T.  Crosby 
SSG  James  J.  Edwards  III 
SSG  Gabriel  D.  Fierro 
SSG  John  W.  Mcallister 
SSG  Tracy  E.  Morehead 
SFC  Randolph  L.Nutt 
SFC  Gregory  J.  Tubbs 

PITTSBURGH 
SFC  Gerald  E.  Day  Jr. 

SGT  Dominic  A.  Merritt 

PHOENIX 

SGT  Robert  A.  Hyatt 
SSG  Jarrett  E.  Rogers 
SSG  John  J.  Somers  III 
SSG  Shawn  D.Ward 

PORTLAND 

SGT  David  R.  Cameron 

SGT  Benjamin  Charbonier  Jr. 

SSG  Brian  J.  Dowd 

SSG  Don  G Erickson 

SSG  Glen  M.  Jackson 

SGT  Monique  Y.  Martin 

SSG  Leo  K.  Mier 

SGT  Anthony  L.  Turner 

SSG  William  J.  Williams  Jr. 

SACRAMENTO 
SSG  Jose  A.  Nuques 
SSG  James  A.  Williams 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SSG  Christopher  T.  Beebe 
SGT  John  F.  Lescanec 
SSG  Shane  M.  Terlosky 

SAN  ANTONIO 
SSG  Charles  D.  Aguon 
SSG  William  K.  Anger 
SGT  William  T.  Brown 
SFC  Howard  J.  Dodd 
SSG  Ruben  V.  Perez 
SGT  Timothy  M.  Williams 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SSG  James  D.  Banks 
SSG  Gary  W.  Bowman 
SFC  Charles  D.  Milani 
SSG  Albert  Surita 

ST.  LOUIS 
SSG  Kelly  L.  James 
SSG  David  E.  Smith 

SYRACUSE 

SFC  Raymond  Martin  Navarro 
TAMPA 

SSG  Aaron  P.  Morris 
SSG  Charles  N.  Orange 

1st  AMEDD 
SFC  John  A.  Berg 
SSG  David  A.  Caruso 
SSG  William  C.  Jolley 
SSG  Robert  Snipes 
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Recruiter  Rings 


RSM  March  and  April  1999 


ALBANY 

SFC  Reginald  K.  Roy 
ATLANTA 

SFC  ESwoodT.  Gibson 

BALTIMORE 

A C Robbie  Carter 
SFC  Joseph  Conaway 
SSG  Freddy  Gurwell 
SFC  Michael  Humphrey 
SFC  Alan  S.  Leathers 
SSG  Anthony  L.  Ray 

COLUMBIA 


GREAT  LAKES 
SFC  Louis  Jones 
SFC  Andrea  Luke 
SSG  GaryPitchford 

HARRISBURG 
SSG  Jon  C.  Crawford 
SSG  George  B.  Pickett 
SSG  Jack  K.  Vangorder 

INDIANAPOLIS 
SFC  Joseph  Downs 
SSG  Jesse  M.  McCarthy 

JACKSON 
SSG  David  L.  Ward 


MIAMI 

SFC  Pedro  Olan 

MID-ATLANTIC 
SSG  Anthony  P.  Grebe 

NASHVILLE 
SFC  James  E.  Combs 
SFC  Arthur  E.  Moultry 
SFC  Brandon  Shufelt 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
SSG  James  Lancaster 
SSG  Johnny  Santiago 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 
SFC  Todd  J.  Satterfield 


SYRACUSE 


SSG  Chris  Defreese 
DALLAS 

SSG  Francis  C.  Manroe 
DENVER 

SSG  Tony  A.  Green 


JACKSONVILLE 
SFC  Tony  Dawson 
SGT  Herman  Robinson 

LOS  ANGELES 
SGT  Christopher 
Laberteaux 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SSG  Shannon 
Lawrence 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Kevin  E.  Bickford 
SFC  Beverly  D.  Kaiser 


SEATTLE 

SFC  Adrian  D.Wall 

ST.  LOUIS 
SFC  JackE.  Merle 
SFC  Artis  L.  Parker 


SSG  Kenneth  Larson  Jr. 
SSG  Perry  J.  Murphy 
SFC  Lawrence  Robinson 
SSG  Bruce  Thompson 

5th  AMEDD 
SFC  Johnny  Wallace 


MorrellAwards 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


SYRACUSE 


RSM  March  and  April  1999 


ALBANY 

MSG  Glenn  S.  Smith 

BALTIMORE 
1SG  Charles  Davis 
SFC  Mervin  Jones 
1SG  Edwin  B.  MacDonald 

DES  MOINES 
SFC  Jeffrey  S.  Hegarty 
SFC  Brad  A.  Sand 


GREAT  LAKES 
SFC  Michael  D.  Jaco 
SFC  William  Marcinak 

INDIANAPOLIS 
SFC  Jeffery  Payne 
SFC  David  D.  Sowersby 

JACKSON 

SFC  Lonzie  W.  Griffin 


MIAMI 

MSG  Janice  Marshall 
SFC  Roberto  Sierra 

MID-ATLANTIC 
SFC  Alton  A.  Banks 

MILWAUKEE 
SFC  James  R.  Horman 

MINNEAPOLIS 
1SG  Isaac  C.  Chamness 
SFC  Michael  Fennell 

MONTGOMERY 
SFC  Mark  Black 
SFC  James  D.  Johnson 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
MSG  A.  Ortolaza-Cruz 
SFC  Billy  Scott 
SFC  Rafael  Sostre 


SFC  Bruce  Thompson 
SFC  Allen  C.  Upton 

PITTSBURGH 
SFC  Douglas  R.  Moon 
SFC  Joseph  F.  Siwy 
SSG  Lowell  E.  Collins 


SFC  Gregory  L.  Cotton 
TAMPA 

SFC  Robert  Hockman 

2nd  AMEDD 
SFC  Randy  Ray 


PORTLAND  3rd  AMEDD 

SSG  Ronald  D.  Delacruz  SFC  John  Certa  Jr. 

SFC  Wade  Henderson 

SACRAMENTO  SFC  Graham  Webb 

SFC  Joel  R.  Weeks 

5th  AMEDD 

SAN  ANTONIO  SFC  Derwin  L.  Sneed 

SFC  Reynaldo  Cedillo  SFC  James  R.  Lewis 

SFC  Roger  S.  Moore 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SFC  Luis  Castanares  Jr. 

MSG  James  V.  Daniels  HQS  USAREC 
SFC  Darrell  Parker  1SG  Daniel  O’Keefe 


ST.  LOUIS  SPECIAL  MISSIONS 

SFC  Richard  A.  Riley  MSG  Danny  L.  Berry 
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Quality  Volume  - The  Key  To  Our  Success 


Headquarters  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 

1ST  2D  3D  CTH  6TH 


RSM  MARCH  1999 


Top  RA  Recruiters 

SFC  Luchey,  M.  (Beckley) 

SFC  Milton,  C.  (Nashville) 

SSG  Jones,  H.  (Chicago) 

SSG  Ramos,  S.  (San  Antonio) 

SGT  Falso,  R (Sacramento) 

Top  USAR  Recruiters 

SFC  Mclntire,  M.  (New  England) 

SFC  Joseph,  J.  (Jackson) 

SFC  Brintley,  C.  (Cleveland) 

SSG  Flummerfelt,  G.  (Kansas  City) 

SFC  Malagisi,  R.  (Salt  Lake  City) 

Top  LPSC  Stations 

Erie  (Pittsburgh) 

Duluth  (Atlanta) 

Milwaukee  (Milwaukee) 

Cape  Girardeau  (St.  Louis) 

Agana  Guam  (Portland) 

Top  OPSC  Stations 

Europe  (Albany) 

St.  Croix  (Miami) 

Marinette  (Milwaukee) 

Hollister  (Kansas  City) 

Kearney  Mesa  (Southern  California) 


RSM  APRIL  1999 


SGT  Lucca,  H.  (Baltimore) 

SGT  Vazquez,  J.  (Miami) 

SSG  Goethals,  R.  (Great  Lakes) 
SSG  Nicholson,  W.  (San  Antonio) 
SFC  Batten,  K.  (Portland) 


SFC  Moon,  T.  (Baltimore) 

SFC  Debowsky,  A.  (Tampa) 

SFC  Dwyer,  T.  and  SGT  Helding,  G.  (Milwaukee) 
SFC  Hatten,  H.  (St.  Louis) 

SSG  Amador,  J.  (Los  Angeles) 


Newport  News  (Baltimore) 
Charlottetown  (Raleigh) 
Parma  (Cleveland) 
Fayetteville  (Oklahoma) 
NONE 


Martinsburg  (Baltimore) 
Morehead  (Nashville) 
Salem  (Cleveland) 
Poplar  Bluff  (St.  Louis) 
Japan  (Portland) 


TopAMEDD 


Laurel  Laurel 

Mississippi  and  Tennessee  Florida 

Indianapolis  Indianapolis 

Omaha  Omaha 

Southern  California  Northwest 


Memphis  (Jackson) 


Top  Company 


Answers  toThe  Test 


1 . B,  USAREC  Reg  350-9,  App  K 

2.  D,  USAREC  Reg  601-37, 1-1 

3.  C,  AR  610-210,  5-2 

4.  A,  AR  601-210,  2-5b 

5.  B,  AR  601-210  2-4  (2) 

6.  A USAREC  Reg  360-6,  Table  3-3 

7.  A,  CG  ARISS  Policy  letter  dated  12  Mar  99 

8.  C,  USAREC  Reg.  350-7  Table  H-1 


9.  C,  USAREC  Reg.  350-6,  3-1 

10.  D,  CG  ARISS  policy  letter  dated  12  Mar  99 

11.  B,  ARISS  Lesson  Plan,  Windows  NT  4.0 

12.  D,  FM  22-101,  Chap  1 

13.  A,  FM  22-100  Chap  4 

14.  D,  FM  22-100,  Chap  4 

15.  B,  FM  22-100,  App  D 
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